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THE TRAFFIC WORLD AND TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS 
AND ~~ AT 


PRACTICING BEFORE THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION. 
CHICAGU, ILL. 

CHARLES CONRADIS, 30 South Market St.; 
practices before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

JOHN B. DAISH, 1410 Security Trust bldg.; 
Interstate Commerce cases only. 


WALTER E. McCORNACK, Suite 956 First 
National Bank bldg.; formerly attorney for 
Interstate Commerce Commission ; Counselor at 
Law. 

JAMES A. WAGONER, 1807 City Hall Square 
Bldg.; specializing Interstate Commerce Cases. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

LITTLEFORD, JAMES, BALLARD & 
FROST, 1002-3-4-5 First National Bank bldg. 
Mr. E. E. Williamson associated on traffic mat- 
ters. 


NEW YORK. 

RICHARD J. DONOVAN, 170 Broadway; 
Counselor at Law; Preparation of cases and 
trials of cascs before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a specialty; Experts on railroad 
tariffs furnished ; Correspondence invited. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


EMERSON BENTLEY, 224 First National Bank 
bldg.; Attorney at Law; Special attention to 


commerce practice before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and Railroad Commission 
of Louisiana. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
H. R. SMALL, 1605-14 Pierce bldg.; practices 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
BELT & GRAVES, Attorneys at Law, 810- 
814 Times bldg.; practice before Interstate 
Commerce Commission and all Courts. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
‘CHARLES CONRADIS, 506-7-8-9-10 Colorado 
bldg.; practices before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and all Courts. 


JOHN B. DAISH, 602-606 Hibbs bldg.; Inter- 
state Commerce cases only. 


WADE H. ELLIS, 504-512 Southern Bldg. In- 
terstate commerce cases. 


ARTHUR B. HAYES, Attorney at Law, Colo 
rado bldg.; former member of the Department 
of Justice as Solicitor of Internal Revenue; In- 
terstate Commerce litigation a specialty. 


LITTLEFORD, JAMES, BALLARD & 
FROST, 805-6-7-8 Westory bldg. Mr. E. E. 
Williamson associated on traffic matters. 


JEAN PAUL MULLER, Corcoran bldg. (for- 
merly with I. C. C. and Dept. of Justice as Ex- 
pert Acct. and Spcl. Asst. U. S. Atty.). Spe 
cialty: Financial and Operating Analyses, Cost 
of Service Tests and Comparisons in Interstate 
and Intrastate Rate Litigation. 


WHEN YOU WANT 


RATE COMPILATIONS OR COMPARISONS, 
COPIES OF TARIFFS, COMPLAINTS, ORDERS, ETC., 
TRANSCRIPTS OR VERBATIM REPORTS OF 
HEARINGS, ARGUMENTS OR ORDERS, 

OR ANY OTHER SPECIAL SERVICE 


WASHINGTON 


WRITE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 


COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


30 SO. MARKET ST., CHICAGO 
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will work 24 hours a day; it never needs a rest. 
You can work your many shifts as 
necessary, but 24 hours is the regular Revolvator 
shift. Two men and a Revolvator can stack more 


than can 7 men working 


men in as 


material without one, 
therefore on rush work you do not have to hire 


extra help; just work the Revolvator a little harder. 


Underlying Principles of Rate Making, Rate Adjust- 
ment, Classifications, Divisions, ete., fully and com- 
pletely analyzed and taught. 

Practical Instruction given in the construction of all 
types and varieties of Tariffs, Tariff Supplements, Rules 
and Regulations, Exceptions, Terminal Charges, De- 
murrage, etc., etc. 

Tariff Compiling, Rate Quotation, Claims, Routing, 
Solicitation and many other subjects thoroughly cov- 
ered and of great value in the everyday problems and 
duties of the 


TRAFFIC MAN. 


Write for our Free Booklet, ‘‘Opportunity Via the 
Traffic Route,’’ and full information concerning our 





































specialized course of instruction by 
correspondence in Freight Traffic Work. 
























for a copy. 


10 So. La Salle Street 
Chicago, Ill. Dept. A. 





N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 


364 Garfield Ave. 21B 
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a ' Other important points, such as the saving of 
Olo- : warehouse space, the elimination of rough hand- 
nent t ling, etc., are fully described in our book, T. W., 
; In- entitled “Saving Time, Money and Space.” Write 
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UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Steamship Service 


Operating the only steamers sailing out of any American 
port constructed specially for service in the Tropics. 
Regular passenger and freight sailings between 


a a 


New York—Boston 
Philadelphia— Baltimore 
Mobile—New Orleans 
AND 
Jamaica—Parama Canal 
Colombia —Costa Rica 
Guatemala—Nicaragua 
Honduras—British Honduras 


CONNECTIONS : 


AT COLON — for Panama City and Pacific Coast Ports of 
Mexico, Central and South America. 

AT PORT LIMON — for San Jose, Costa Rica and other 
points on the Northern Railway. 

AT PUERTO BARRIOS — for Guatemala City and other 
points on the Guatemala Railway. 


q The opening of the CANAL willsee the greatest changes in 
the commercial routes of the world that have ever been known, 
and every Traffic Man owes it to himself to see it before the 
water is turned in. 


q Take one of the big air-cooled steamers of our GREAT 
WHITE FLEET this summer and go to Panama. You will 
enjoy every moment of the trip. 


of such class as will 
attract attention 


WE will gladly suggest, plan or 

compile folders, booklets or any 
printing required at reasonable cost. 
Estimates cheerfully furnished. Write 
us regarding any of your requirements 
in our line when next in need. We 
have night and day service — linotype 
and monotype composing machines — 
full up-to-date bindery and printing 
equipment. 


mea ANT 


Our illustrated booklets tell the whole story. Ask any TICKET 
or TOURIST AGENT for a copy, or write to us 


The Blakely Printing Co. 


30 So. Market St., 


M. HARTMANN, Western Passenger Agent 
444 Commercial National Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 
131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 17 Battery Place, New York, N.Y. 


Pier 5 North Wharves, Philadelphia, Pa. Pier | Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 
321 St. Charles Street, New Orleans, La 


CHICAGO 
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The Right Location of Industries 


OST active commercial organizations now maintain continuous 
M campaigns to increase the industrial and commercial activity 
of their districts through the establishment of new factories. 
Various methods are employed and there is strong competition for 
supremacy among different associations. In these campaigns the 
special advantages of the cities bidding for new industries are urged. 
In some instances investment companies have been organized to 
extend financial aid to manufacturing firms to induce them to change 
the location of their plants. This financial aid may take the form of 
a guaranty of credit at a local bank or involve the purchase of shares 
of stock of the manufacturing company. Other special assistance is 
tendered, such as improved quarters. Some associations have or- 
ganized companies to construct buildings to house a number of 
industries, while others maintain a fund for the construction of sep- 
arate buildings for individual industries, the new firms being allowed 
from 5 to 10 years to pay for and become the owners of the property. 
Several organizations maintain comprehensive records of all available 
industrial property, and in one instance an association has purchased 
a large tract of land for factory sites. As the small plant of to-day 
can be made the large plant of to-morrow, with a consequent increase 
of pay roll and output, a few associations also direct their. efforts to 
building up existing local enterprises. To further this object sig- 
nificant figures indicating possibilities for trade in certain lines of 
manufacture are compiled, guarantee funds are collected, and indi- 
vidual business men are induced to invest capital—From U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce and Labor Report on Commercial Organizations. 
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—« TRAFFIC BULLETIN ~~ 


A daily and weekly publication designed to fulfill the needs of 
shippers, carriers, lawyers and all others who desire to keep 
abreast with the developments in the traffic world. 


Weekly Edition issued every Saturday by 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 
at Chicago, Ill. 
Copyright, 1912, by The Traffic Service Bureau. 
ISSUED IN TWO PARTS—PART ONE 
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New York exchange. We have to pay exchange on checks on 
outside banks. 
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SPECIAL SERVICE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU has facilities. for 
securing any special information upon traffic matters desired. 
This includes examination of records, copying reports and tariffs 
er compiling data upon traffic affars, either from the records of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission or from the records of 
any of the various state commissions. Charges for this service 
are based upon actual time consumed and are extremely low. 
Tell us what you want and we will tell you what we can do. 


Chicago Office... ccccccccees 30 South Market St. (Old No. 126) 
Washington Office.........ssse+% ...506 to 510 Colorado Bullding 
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A correspondent, in reply to an invitation to 
suggest any change or additional features in The 
Traffic World that might be of value, says that 
the only suggestion he has at present is that we 
now and then write a little article on the fact that 
for the last two or three years there has been a 
strange lack of answers to letters sent to railroad 
companies asking for some information in regard 
to tracing a car. If there is such a trouble, and if 
it is general, it is unfortunate, and we must plead 
guilty to inability to explain the cause. In con- 
nection with the campaign that The Traffic World 
has been carrying on in the matter of assisting to 
prevent a shortage of cars, one correspondent sug- 
gested that one reason for the threatened shortage 
was that the roads did not know where their cars 
were. This would certainly explain the lack of re- 
ply to tracer letters. Numerous stories have been 
told of cars lost off the home lines for upwards of 
two years. If there is any connection between the 
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two thoughts it may be that the whole answer is 
that some road is short of cars of its own and is 
keeping borrowed cars sequestrated. 


THE PERCENTAGE BASIS OF RATES. 


At the time the Iowa Railroad Commission filed 
its brief in the so-called “Iowa rate cases,” atten- 
tion was called in these columns to the Iowa com- 
mission’s suggestion that the percentage system 
of making rates now in force in Official Classifica- 
tion territory, be applied to Western Classification 
territory, at least so far as Iowa rates are concerned. 
It was stated at that time that such consideration 
as was given to the matter was entirely on an ex 
parte basis and any views then expressed might be 
subject to change when the defendant parties had 
put their arguments in shape. It is not proposed 
now to forestall the Commission and decide the case 
for it, nor even to express an opinion as to the out- 
come or the righteousness of either contention. It 
may, however, be interesting to some of our read- 
ers to present some views, as given in the record, 
as to what the carriers conceive to be the imprac- 
ticability of applying the McGraham scale to lines 
in the territory west of Chicago. In another column 
the argument of the attorney for one of the defend- 
ant companies on this point is given. This is based 
largely on the testimony of Mr. F. P. Eyman, as- 
sistant general freight agent of the Chicago & 
Northwestern. 

In answer to a question why it is not practicable 
to carry the percentage basis west of Chicago, Mr. 
Eyman offered in evidence a diagram he had pre- 
pared showing the relative location of the carriers’ 
lines in this territory and illustrating his point that 
the approximate parallelism of the lines between 
New York and Chicago, where the percentage scale 
prevails, does not exist in the territory west of Chi- 
cago. He stated: “In the eastern territory, the At- 
lantic seaboard is the beginning of things from a 
rate-making and transportation standpoint for rail- 
roads, and the lines of railway diverge from Bos- 
ton, New York, Baltimore and Philadelphia to the 
western termini of the eastern lines, like a fan, the 
handle of the fan being to the east and the spread 
of the fan being on the west, all practically parallel- 
ing each other, the western termini of the lines be- 
ing generally either St. Louis or Chicago. But 
when you get west of the Mississippi river and com- 
mence to study the rate adjustment from the Mis- 
sissippi river to the Missouri river, it will be readily 
seen that this same method would not or could not 
be applied, for the reason that the fan stands exactly 
in the opposite direction, the handle being on the 
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Missouri river and the spread of the fan being to 
the eastward, to the Mississippi river points. 

“You have lines running from Memphis, Kansas 
City, Omaha, St. Louis, all gateways for through 
traffic—that is, to Omaha and Kansas City—and 
from all of the Mississippi river crossings up to 
LaCrosse and Winona; also lines reaching through 
Minneapolis and Duluth, and rates are made so that 
through business can be handled to the Missouri 
river points on an equality through all of these gate- 
ways for a distance of actually, I think, 962 miles 
from Duluth to Memphis. That is practically a 
thousand mile spread between Duluth and Memphis, 
and the rate from Duluth to the Mississippi river on 
through business is the same as the rate from Mem- 
phis on through business.” 

By way of amplification of this statement it was 
shown that, owing to the wide separation of gate- 
ways in this territory, a percentage basis of rates 
could not be constructed out of Chicago and give 
free opportunity for traffic to move into the terri- 
tory, because the lines are converging to a given 
point in almost direct contrariety to the eastern 
lines. It was stated also that the business to lowa 
points is greatly affected by traffic through Duluth 
and Minneapolis, amounting, as was estimated, to 20 
per cent of the whole. The rates into this terri- 
tory from different directions are also interdepend- 
ent. 

This matter is entered into at some length, not, as 
previously stated, for the purpose of prejudging 
or préjudicing either side of a most important case, 
but rather with a view of mentioning some of the 
practical objections that may be raised against a 
plan that seems theoretically perfect. Undoubtedly 


the McGraham scale has worked admirably in the. 


territory in which it controls. Whether it can be 
successfully extended beyond Chicago, having in 
mind the rate establishment that has for years ex- 
isted in that territory, is entirely another matter. 
There are plainly two sides, and some slight atten- 
tion has now been given to both in these columns. 


Stop Advances on Cartridge Shells 


By order entered September 25, Investigation and Sus- 
pension Docket 165, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended from Oct. 1, 1912, until Jan. 29, 1913, items 
in supplement 9. to Hosmer’s tariff I. C. C. A-286 and sup- 
plement 5 to Hosmer’s tariff I. C. C. A-313, which advance 
rates for the transportation of cartridge shells, in car- 
loads, from Chicago and Peoria, Ill., St. Louis, Mo., and 
other points to Missouri River points and points in Kansas. 

The advances which have been suspended are uni- 
formly 5 cents per 100 pounds. The present rate from 
St. Louls to Kansas City is 17 cents, the proposed rate 
22 cents; the present rate from St. Louis to Topeka, Kan., 
36 eents, the proposed rate 41 cents. 
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LEADERS IN TRAFFIC 


With the view of assisting traffic officials In becoming 
better acquainted with each other, it is the intention of 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD to publish from time to time 
portraits and brief biographical sketches of prominent 
traffic men—traffic managers of industrial concerns, rail- 
way officials, commerce attorneys and officers of trans- 
portation organizations. Since, also, many of those hold- 
ing the most responsible positions in this field have by 
their own efforts and ability- risen from very humble 
beginnings, the result as shown in the sketches should 
serve as encouragement for many who are only just now 
entering upon the edges of the field. 


| eh en ee 
WILLIAM BORNER. 

William Borner, who early in the year retired from 
service with the Pennsylvania as general western division 
freight agent and assistant to the freight traffic manager, 
in which capacity he had served 29 years, left his home 





WILLIAM BORNER, 


Formerly Division Freight Agent, Pennsylvania Company 
(Retired). 


in Pittsburgh in 1856, and, after some vicissitudes of 
travel, reached Chicago. He entered the service of the 
Pennsylvania as messenger in 1857. He was subsequently 
appointed to various clerical positions and in 1871 received 
his first official appointment, being made cashier of the 
Star Union Line, from which position he graduated into 
the local agency of the Pennsylvania Co. in 1877. His 
activity in this position led to his promotion four years 
later, in 1881, to the position which he held up to the 
time of his retirement from active service. Mr. Bornet 
was on April 26 honored by his associates of the Traffic 
Club of Chicago, who tendered a complimentary luncheon 
to him and William J. Young, who retired from the Chi 
cago & Northwestern, after a service of 48 years. 
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BUSINESS IS GOOD 


This is the most pleasantly pe- 
culiar presidential campaign railroad 
or other kind of business men have 
ever known. Instead of there being 
a depression in all lines of business, 
there is a decline in none. The car 
shortage is not the only evidence that 
business is good, if not actually boom- 
ing. 

Everything in the line of metal 
except zinc is showing a desire to go 
over the roof, and the prediction is made among iron 
men that fm 1913 the record will be stretched out of 
shape. Zine, the solitary exception, declined two dollars 
a ton on Monday, while everything else was either ex- 
ceptionally firm or rising. 

Pig iron, which is to the business world what blood 
is to the human being, is higher now than it has been 
since 1907, when the panic sent everything downward 
with almost rocket-like rapidity after the bank troubles 
in New York began showing public eruptions. 

Apparently the business world has thoroughly dis- 
counted the outcome of the election, and nothing could 
possibly happen that would be worse than has been 
anticipated. Everybody appears to have decided to go 
ahead, setting the presidential year tradition at defiance 
or disregarding it as if it had never existed. 

There is no reason, therefore, for any thought that 
the annual reports of the railroads for the fiscal year 
ending with next June will be anything other than good 
to look upon. 

Speaking plainly, there is nothing that seems pos- 
sible to be done that will seriously disturb business con- 
ditions. The business world seems satisfied: there can 
be no change that would result from the election of either 
President Taft or former President Roosevelt, so it is 
only necessary to consider what the Democratic candi- 
date for the presidency could persuade his party col- 
leagues to do when they were placed in power. The grim- 
aces of the radical “tariff reform” element in the Dem- 
ocratic party are sufficient to indicate that nothing in 
the way of “cut-to-the-vital’” reductions is to be expected 
in-the tariff, even if the Democrats should come into 
complete control of the Senate. 

As to Colonel Roosevelt, his plans with regard to 
business call for nothing radical with regard to the tariff. 
On the contrary, his plans for the regulation instead of 
the “busting” of big corporations can hardly be regarded 
as indicative of harm to the big business of the country. 
The only radical for the enforcement of the Sherman 
law is President Taft himself, and, according to his 
critics, what he would do with the anti-trust law would 
not hurt anybody. 

When one analyzes the policies of the day in that 
way, dismissing the question as to who has been fibbing 
or who is snuggling up closest to the men that are so 
heartily denounced, for campaign purposes only, there 
is reason why the bumper crops should more than offset 
the depression that is usually found in a presidential 
year. 

The day is past when the railroad manager swore 
or shook with a chill when the Interstate Commerce Com- 
Mission was mentioned. The express companies are go- 
ing to lose their high rates, but they are not factors big 
enough seriously to disturb business. They will have 
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to decide soon, too, whether they will undertake to com- 
pete with the government in the carriage of the small 
parcel for short distances, but even if they decide to 
go out of that business they will not be much hurt. The 
small packages will have to be carried. Some of the 
express wagon drivers may lose their jobs, but the 
chances are that there will be such a demand for mail 
carriers that every one will get a better job than the 
one he loses. 

None of the things the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will ask Congress to do in the way of changing 
the law will hurt the railroads, even if put into the most 
radical form recommended. Operating officials are sel- 
dom interested in enormous issues of stock, such as took 
place ten and a dozen years ago, when a railroad wizard 
got hold of a road that was managed in a conservative 
way and more as a transportation agency than as a scheme 
for getting money from the public wherewith to pay the 
fees of promotion syndicates. 

Limitation upon the issues of stocks and bonds, as 
exercised by some of the state bodies, may have re- 
stricted railroad development to some extent, but the 
restrictions probably have hurt less than some of the 
extensions of capitalization made in states where there 
was no restraining hand placed on the levers of the 
stock and bond printing presses. The chances are that 
if the Commission had the power to limit stock and bond 
issues it would seldom have to be used. 

While it is generally supposed that the Commission 
never allows an increase of rates to become effective, the 
fact of the matter is that hundreds of changes are made 
every month. Only the increases that are forbidden come 
to the ears of the public by reason of the action taken 
by the Commission. 

That fact enables those who are opposed to having 
any regulation exercised by the federal government to 
inveigh against the proposal to give the Commission the 
right to make a physical valuation of the property and 
to supervise the issuance of stocks and bonds. There 
is no question but that the Commission would stop any 
wholesale issue, just as it stopped the wholesale advance 
of rates in the advanced rate cases. 

But, taking the gloomiest view possible of the po- 
litical campaign as it affects the railroads, there is no 
reason why the upward trend of business should not 
continue and be reflected in the incomes of the great 
transportation systems of the country, the presidential 
campaign to the contrary notwithstanding. If the rest 
of the business world can bring itself to believe it has 
thoroughly discounted what seems like the inevitable 
change in administrators, there is no reason why the 
railroads should not prepare for good business during 
1918. The ordering of 135 engines by the Canadian Pa- 
cific last week indicates that the brethren across the 
border are not thinking of any serious disturbance on 
this side of the border. They ought to be able to give 
the calm consideration to the politics of this country 
that Americans may not be able to give, because the 
latter are so intimately concerned in what is going on. 

A. E. H. 


STATE COMMISSION AND TRANSFER RATES. 

The State Corporation Commission of Virginia has 
just handed down a decision declining to regulate the 
rates of the Richmond Transfer Co., because it lacks 
authority, and refusing to annul existing contracts be- 
tween the transfer company and railways. 
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THE TRAFFIC BAROMETER 


A Diagrammatic Representation of the Present Status of Car 
Supply and Demand Compared With Last Year 





The agitation to keep cars moving, which has been 
persistently kept up by THE TRAFFIC WORLD and many 
of its readers among both the railroad and the shipping 
public gives evidence of bearing valuable fruit. It can- 
not® yet be safely assumed that we have passed the 
danger point of such a shortage of cars as will cause a 
congestion of freight later in the season, but at any rate 
it is now clear that the troubles arising from such a situa- 
tion will be found to have been greatly mitigated by 
the preventive measures that have been so widely advo- 
cated and presumably followed in many instances. 


GROUP i—New England Lines. 


Surplus Shortage 
Cars. Cars. 

i 

120 September 26, 1912. 1,951 

& 

503 September 12, 1912. 1,378 
ee ee 
2,052 September 13, 1911. 1,038 


GROUP 1ti—New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, East- 
ern Pennsylvania. ; 


SoA eran 
1,494 September 26, 1912. 4,723 

NRE 
1,546 September 12, 1912. 3,648 
OEE ARR BLE ak: 
8,889 September 13, 1911. 428 


GROUP Ili—Ohio, Michigan, Western Pennsylvania. 


oe ET ISRO 
38 September 26, 1912. 9,374 
PTE: 
358 September 12, 1912. 6,735 
NEE RRS Bd 
12,843 September 13, 1911. 1,074 


GROUP iV—West Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, h 
Carolina. . wa 


ae oe 
683 September 26, 1912. 6,305 

Ld 

928 September 12, 1912. 5,965 
wae Ca 
2,078 September 13, 1911. 1,158 


GROUP V—Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississipp!, Alabama, Georgia, 


Florida. 
& ne 
689 September 26, 1912. 4,559 
Re SS 
1,034 September 12, 1912. 5,045 
eee 


2,646 September 13, 1911. 12 


At the time of the latest former publication of the 
figures compiled by the American Railway Association 
there was a net shortage of 8,620 cars. This has now 
increased, but not in the ratio that might reasonably 
be expected as a cumulative result or as caused by the 
advancing season. The figures now stand: Total sur- 
plus on Sept. 26, 1912, 26,754 cars; total shortages, 44,547 
cars. This produces a total net shortage of 17,793 cars. 
Last year, on September 27, there was a total surplus of 
58,382 cars and a shortage of 8,344 cars, or a net surplus 
of almost exactly 50,000 cars. The figures in detail for 
the various classes of cars are given in another column 


GROUP Vi—Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakotas. 
Surplus Shortage 
Cars Cars. 
ORES TER, ‘eI 
9,364 September 26, 1912. 5,829 
IR OEE MES 
6,261 September 12, 1912. 7,737 
EARRINGS 
15,620 September 13, 1911. 1 


GROUP VI!i—Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska. 


158 September 26, 1912. 800 

q g 
242 September 12, 1912. ans 

ce 

1,220 September 13, 1911. 0 
GROUP Vili—Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma. 
2,594 September 26, 1912. 3,857 
aa Cae 
2,721 September 12, 1912. 2,903 
RY 

9,250 September 13, 1911. 272 
GROUP |X—Texas, Louisiana, New Mexico. 

cd ~~ 
1,704 September 26, 1912. 2,100 

bn ad t 
2,411 September 12, 1912. 284 
ae 

2,524 September 13, 1911. 349 
GROUP X—Oregon, Idaho, California, Arizona. 
ee eae 
7,152 September 26, 1912. 3,175 
ELLIE ST, 

8,828 September 12, 1912. 4,410 
SOE EOI 

10,918 September 13, 1911. 372 


GROUP Xi—Canadian Lines. 


wane 

2,202 September 26, 1912. 1,874 
ame a 
2,548 September 12, 1912. 411 
me Wee 
2,685 September 13, 1911. 1,635 
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OPPOSES OFFICIAL RULE 10 


Sentiment of Western Shippers Appears to Be 
Generally Against Rule 10 of Official 
Classification 





in its brief, in reference to Western Classification 
No. 51, now under suspension by the Commission, the 
Western Classification committee sets forth the grounds 
of its opposition to the grafting of Official Rule 10 upon 
Western Classification, as follows: 

It has been suggested by certain shippers and their 
representatives that the Commission should compel the 
adoption in Western Classification of what is known as 
Rule 10 of the Official Classification, which reads as 
follows: 


When a number of different articles (provided with 
L. C. L. and C. L. ratings) taking the same class or rate 
in carloads are shipped at one time by one consignor to 
one consignee and destination, in carloads, they will be 
charged at the C. L. rate applicable to said articles and 
at the highest minimum carload weight provided for 
any of the articles (actual or estimated weight to be 
charged for if in excess of the minimum weight), except 
that if the aggregate charge upon the entire shipment is 
less on basis of C. L. rate and minimum carload weight 
(actual or estimated weight if in excess of minimum 
weight) for one or more of the articles, and on basis of 
actual or estimated weight and L. C. L. rate or rates for 
the other article or articles, the shipment will va 
charged and way-billed accordingly. If the articles (pro- 
vided with L. C. L. and C. L. ratings) are differently 
classified or rated in carloads, the carload rate for 
the article or articles taking the highest class or rate 
and the highest minimum carload weight for any such 
articles taking the highest class or rate shall be charged 
on all the articles that make up the carload (actual 
or estimated weight to be charged for when in excess 
of the minimum weight), excepting as provided in Rule 
7 (A), and also excepting that if the aggregate charge 
upon the entire shipment is less on basis of C. L. rate 
and minimum carload weight (actual or estimated weight 
if in excess of minimum weight) for one or more of the 
articles, and on basis of actual or estimated weight at 
L. C. L. rate or rates for the other article or articles 
the shipment will be charged and way-billed accordingly 
(see Notes 1, 2, 3 and 4). 

Note 1.—Packages containing articles of more than 
one class will be rated in accordance with the terms of 
Rule 15-A. 

Note 2.—Rule 10 will not apply upon shipments of 
live stock in mixed carloads. For rules governing ship- 
ments of live stock in mixed carloads, see Live Stock 
Regulations, pages 157 and 158. 

Note 3.—Mixed carloads of live stock and vehicles, 
either self-propelling or non-self-propelling vehicles, will 
be subject to the minimum carload weights provided for 
live stock and at the highest rate provided for either 
live stock or vehicles. 

Note 4—On . mixed carload shipments including 
articles packed in boxes, cases, drums or pails made of 
strawboard, pulp or fiberboard, etc., and which, under 
the terms of Rule 2 (B) and (C), are subject to an addi- 
tional charge of 20 per cent, said additional charge will 
apply only to the weight of the articles in such pack- 
ages, and not to the entire carload shipment. 


* 
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Neither this rule nor any similar rule has ever been 
provided in the Western Classification, all carload mix- 
tures found to be necessary in western territory having 
been provided for under specific items in the classifica- 
tion or through the publication of commodity tariffs to 
meet special or peculiar conditions in restricted terri- 
tories. For reasons which we shall hereafter discuss the 
carriers steadfastly oppose the adoption of Rule 10 of 
Official Classification for application in western territory. 

The history of the application of Rule 10 in Official 
Classification territory has demonstrated the extreme diffi- 
culty of formulating a rule of this character under which 
abuse and manipulation of rates and minimum weights 
can be prohibited. Even since the hearing in this case 
the Official Classification committee has found it neces- 
Sary to revise the rule in an effort to reduce the num- 
ber of cases of abuse and manipulation that arose under 
the former rule, which is the rule that the complainants 
seek in this case to have the carriers adopt. The rute 
as revised by the Official Classification committee is 
published in Supplement 8 to Classification No. 38, 
and reads as follows: 

(A) When a number of different articles (provided 
with L. C. L. and C. L. ratings) are shipped at one time 
by one consigner to one consignee and destination, in 
carloads, they will be charged at the C. L, rate applic- 
able to the highest classed or rated article and at 
minimum carload weight, as provided in sections B or C 
of this rule (actual or estimated weight to be charged 
for if in excess of the minimum weight), excepting as 
provided in Rule 7 (A), and also excepting that if the 
aggregate charge upon the entire shipment is less on 
basis of C. L. rate and minimum carload weight (actual 
or estimated weight if in excess of the minimum weight) 
for one or more of the articles and on basis of actual 
or estimated weight at L. C. L. rate or rates for the 
other article or articles, the shipment will be charged 
accordingly. (See Notes 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5.) 

(B) If all of the articles in the mixture take the 
same class or rate in carloads, the minimum carload 
weight will be the highest provided for any of the 
articles. 

(C) If the articles in the mixture are differently 
classified or rated in carloads, the minimum carload 
weight will be the highest provided for any article or 
articles taking the highest C. L. class or rate, provided 
the actual weight (or estimated weight if so classified 
or rated) of the article or articles taking the highest 
C. L. class or rate is 10 per cent or more of the highest 
minimum carload weight provided for any of the articles 
taking the highest C. L. class or rate. 

If the articles in the mixture are differently classified 
or rated in carloads and the actual or estimated weight 
of the article or articles taking the highest C. L. class 
or rate is less than 10 per cent of the highest minimum 
carload weight provided for any of such articles, they 
will not be entitled to be included in the mixture, but 
will be separately charged at their L. C. L. rate or rates, 
(See Section D.) 

(D) If the aggregate charge upon any mixed carload 
shipment of articles differently classified or rated in 
carloads is less on basis of the C. L. rate for the article 
or articles taking the highest class or rate and on basis 
of the highest carload minimum weight on any article in 
the shipment than would accrue under Rule 10 (C), the 
shipment will be charged at the rate for the highest 
classed or rated article or articles and at the highest 
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minimum carload weight for any article contained in 
the mixture. 

Note 1.—Rule 5 (C) will not apply to mixed carload 
shipments of which any article is subject to Rule 27 
when shipped in straight carloads. 

Note 2.—Packages containing articles of more than 
one class will be rated in accordance with the terms of 
Rule 15 (A). 

Note 3—Rule 10 will not apply upon shipments of 
live stock in mixed carloads; for rules governing ship- 
ments of live stock in mixed carloads, see Live Stock 
Regulations, pages 157 and 158 of Official Classification 
No. 38 and.pages 29, 30 and 31 of this supplement. 

Note 4.—Mixed carloads of live stock and vehicles, 
either self-propelling or non-self-propelling vehicles, will 
be subject to the minimum carload weights provided for 
live stock and at the highest rate provided for either 
live stock or vehicles. 


Note 6.—On mixed carload shipments including 
articles packed in boxes, cases, drums or pails made of 
strawboard, pulp or fiberboard, etc., and which, under 
the terms of Rule 2 (B) and (C), are subject to an 
additional charge of 20 per cent, said additional charge 
will apply only to the weight of the articles in such 
packages and not to the entire carload shipment. 


The complainants who seek the adoption of Rule 10 
in Western Classification are the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, the Wholesale Grocers’ Exchange of Chicago, 
the National Retail Grocers’ Association, the New York 
Canners’ Association, the National Canners’ Association 
and Libby, McNeill & Libby. Request also is made for 
Rule 10 in the statement and petition of certain state 
railroad commissions. The testimony shows that the 
complaint of the Chicago Association of Commerce orig- 
inated with its traffic committee, the question not having 
been referred to the membership of the association, 
Some of the members of the association specifically 
object to the adoption of the rule. On the traffic com- 
mittee referred to, there is the vice-president of Marshall 
Field & Co., a representative of Carson, Pirie, Scott & 
Co., and the vice-president of W. W. Kimball Co., none 
of which companies, according to the testimony, could 
use the rule. (Rec., 2991.) The firms of Marshall Field 
& Co. and Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. are engaged in the 
wholesale and retail dry goods business, while the firm 
of W. W. Kimball Co. is engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of pianos and organs. There is also on this com- 
mittee the traffic manager of the International Harvester 
Co., a representative of the firm of Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett Co. (a wholesale hardware firm), a representa- 
tive of the firm of Selz-Schwab Shoe Co., a representa- 
tive of the firm of Sprague, Warner & Co. (wholesale 
grocers, canners and preservers), a paint manufacturer, 
and the witness who testified. We point out that the 
International Harvester Co. has the benefit of a mixed 
carioad rating on agricultural implements, that the paint 
manufacturer has the benefit of liberal mixed carload 
ratings and that the Selz-Schwab Shoe Co. could not 
use the rule. Sprague, Warner & Co. probably could 
use the rule, but the chief concern of that company is 
to obtain the benefit of a mixed carload rating on all 
canned food products. In all probability Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett Co. could use the rule, but we call attention to 
the fact that no carload rating is provided in the Wem 
ern Classification on hardware, and that specific mixed 
carload ratings are carried on iron and steel] articles, 
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hand agricultural implements, wire and nails and chil- 
dren’s vehicles, all of which are handled by hardware 
houses, The other parties to the complaint of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce, while asking for the 
adoption of Rule 10, are concerned only with the ques- 
tion of a carload mixture for canned fruits ana canned 
vegetables, although the position is taken by the grocery 
interests that a carload mixture should be provided to 
cover all canned foods. At the beginning some of the 
representatives of the state railroad commissions strongly 
advocated the adoption of Rule 10, but as the hearings 
progressed, and it was found that nearly all, if not all, 
of the shippers whom they represented strenuously op- 
posed its adoption, these representatives entirely re- 
nounced their position, or at least became neutral in 
their support of the rule. We quote the following from 
the statement of the chairman of the committee repre- 


senting the state railroad commissions which filed the 
complaint: 


On the general question of the attitude of the busi- 
ness interests, including retailers, jobbers, wholesalers 
and merchants generally over the state of Iowa, the over- 
whelming sentiment is opposed to Rule 10. (Rec., 1613.) 

We have found a hopeless division among those we 
represent. In the state of Iowa the overwhelming senti- 
ment of retailers, jobbers and merchants is against Rule 
10. I have not recommended Rule 10. The committee 
representing the state commissions has not recommended 
Rule 10 and refuses to do so. (Rec., 1986.) 

The petition of the state railroad commissions speci- 
fically asks for the adoption of Rule 10, but it is inter- 
esting to note that they failed to offer any testimony in 
favor of the rule. While the railroad commission of 
California is a party to the petition, the representative 
of that commission, who testified at the hearing in San 
Francisco, vigorously opposed its adoption. Other state 
commissions which are parties to the petition, but which 
are openly opposed to the adoption of the rule, are the 
commissions of Oregon, Colorado, Louisiana, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota and Washington. Hundreds of pro- 
tests against its adoption were formally presented at 
the hearings, and we understand that a multitude of 
other protests have been filed informally with the Com- 
mission. In fact, we are not aware of a commercial 
organization in the West which has not entered protest, 
either formally: or informally, to the proposed applica- 
tion of the rule in Western Classification territory. 

In the record there will be found on file a document 
which is termed “Expressions of Opinion from Local 
Jobbers of the Official Classification Territory,” this 
document being a compilation of copies of letters ad- 
dressed by various shippers in Official Classification ter- 
ritory to Mr. Albert N. Merritt, secretary of the Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Exchange of Chicago, in answer to a letter 
under date of Feb. 17, 1912, by Mr. Merritt, in which 
request was made for the answers referred to. A perusal 
of these replies indicates that the shippers to whom Mr. 
Merritt’s letter was addressed were misled in many in- 
stances on the real issue involved. The letter that was 
sent out clearly expresses the fear that the carriers in 
the West will sooner or later cancel all carload mix- 
tures, and thus compel the shipment of such commodities 
as peas, tomatoes and corn in straight carloads. It con- 
tains the further statement that the writer has reliable 
information that an effort is to be made in-the near 
future to to eliminate Rule 10 from the Official Classifi- 
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cation. While the letter sent out by Mr. Merritt may not 
be open to misconstruction in the eyes of one who is 
skilled in rate and tariff questions, it is evident from the 
replies received than many of the shippers and jobbers 
to whom it was addressed failed to comprehend that 
the only change proposed in reference to carload mix- 
tures on groceries in the Western Classification is the 
change in some of the carload canned goods mixtures, 
Certainly a number of the replies set forth in the docu- 
ment referred to indicate that these shippers in eastern 
territory have the erroneous impression that the west- 
ern carriers are taking it upon themselves to eliminate 
Rule 10 in the Official Classification, and that these 
carriers intend to cancel from the Western Classification 
such specific carload mixtures as those provided for 
canned vegetables and canned fruits and establish straight 
carload ratings on each particular kind of fruit or vege- 
table now covered in the mixtures. 


rior to the adoption in the Official Classification of 
such specific carload mixtures as were recommended by 
the uniform classification committee, the only provision 
for mixed carload ratings in the Official Classification 
was found in Rule 10 of that classification. The West- 
ern Classification has never provided a rule to cover all 
character of mixtures. But recognizing the needs and 
requirements of shippers in western territory, the West- 
ern Classification always has provided for such specific 
carload mixtures as are reasonably necessary to acconr 
modate those needs and requirements; and it is our con- 
tention that, with the exception of the grocery trade in 
Chicago, the mixed carload ratings in Western Classifica- 
tion are as ample for the requirements of the trade in 
western territory as is Rule 10 in eastern territory. Cer- 
tainly it does not appear in the record that the specific 
mixed carload ratings in the West are not fully as liberal 
and adequate, with the exception mentioned, to the needs 
of the western shippers as is Rule 10 in Official Classi- 
fication territory. If it be proved, as we contend, that 
these specific carload mixtures in the West are as lib- 
eral and adequate for the requirements of the trade in 
that territory as is Rule 10 in eastern territory, there can 
be no just complaint against the carriers in the West 
for refusing to substitute for their specific carload mix- 
tures a rule of such general and promiscuous application 
as Rule 10. It will be observed that throughout the 
testimony the witnesses in behalf of complainants testi- 
fied that, with the exception of the elimination of the 
carload mixture on canned fruits and vegetables, they 
were satisfied with, and approved, the carload mixture 
now provided in the Western Classification. We do not 
assert that it is not possible under Rule 10 in Official 
Classification territory to ship carload mixtures for which 
no provision is made in the Western Classification. For 
example, we have before us several waybills covering 
shipments that moved in mixed carloads under the Offi- 
cial Classification, and those waybills show a wide vari- 
ety of articles shipped in one carload at the carload rate 
under Rule 10. No carload rate could be obtained under 
the Western Classification on any such mixtures. We 


set forth herewith a list of the contents of two of these 
cars: 


N. Y. C. & H. R. R. Car 25407: 
Plaster, Plaster Ornaments Glass Globes 
Household Goods 
Electric Lamps 
Oil Stoves 


Piano Stools 
Steel Drawers 
Dry Batteries 
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Sewing Machines 
Leather 

Stump Puller 
Lamp Chimneys Vacuum Cleaners 
Iron Hinges Billiard Chalk 
Lamps Paint Brushes 
Lamp Fixtures Feather Dusters 
Brazing Compound Machinery 
Telephones Wood Moldings 
Iron Pulleys Mechanics’ Tools 


Electric Motors 
Envelopes 
Wire Cloth 


Electric Transformers Tin Signs 

Iron Washers Rope - 

Hardware Cream Separators 
Lacquer 


C. H. & D. Car 45068: 


Wood Conduits Wood Molding 


Iron Hinges Lamps 
Envelopes Hair Clippers 
Telephones Iron Doors 
Scales Tinware 
Books Hardware 
Clothing Ash Cans 


Horse Clippers Air Compressors 

Stee] Furniture Insulated Wire 

Trunks Wood Telephone Braekets 
Water Closet Tanks Steel Signs 

Battery Zincs Wheelbarrows 

Edible Nuts Electrical Transformers 


Iron Jacks Sewing Machines 
Machinery Metal Tubing 
Printed Matter Speedometers 
Leather Electrical Motors 


Shoe Blacking 


As above stated, such mixtures as these are not 
provided with a carload rate in the Western Classifica- 
tion, and it is our contention that no possible necessity 
exists in the western territory for a carload rating on 
promiscuous mixtures of this kind, unless the argument 
can be sustained that the carriers in the West should 
provide facilities to enable the so-called freight for- 
warders to deprive them of their legitimate revenue 
on less-than-carload shipments. Certainly no shipper 
west of Chicago has ever advocated mixed carluad rat- 
ings on any such heterogeneous mixtures as those above 
set forth. We are strongly convinced that if the many 
witnesses who appeared at the hearings to protest 
against the adoption of Rule 10 in the West had real- 
ized what the rule will mean for the so-called freight 
forwarder, their protests would have been even more 
emphatic. We again assert that the Western Classifica- 
tion provides for such reasonable mixtures as are de- 
manded by the needs of shippers in the West, and that 
when only legitimate mixtures are considered the west- 
ern shippers as & whole are as well cared for by these 
specific mixtures as are the eastern shippers by Rule 
10, barring the so-called freight forwarders. 


The Official Classification committee has been con- 
fronted with the greatest difficulty in providing a satis- 
factory rule to prevent abuse and manipulation of rates. 
We have not made any special effort to investigate the 
practices that are possible under Rule 10, but a brief 
examination of a few of the carriers’ waybills has de- 
veloped some cf these practices, of which the following 
are examples: 
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Car C. & N. W. 1138828: 
Paper Tags 
Mustard Seed 
Millet Seed 


Car N. Y. C. 105312: 
Cassia (Cinnamon) Glass 
Mustard Coated Paper 
Metal Bottle Caps 1 Old Wooden Barrel 


In the case of the C. & N. W. car, the shipment 
properly should have taken fourth-class rate at a mini- 
mum weight of 30,000 pounds, which is the rating and 
carload minimum on the highest rated article in the car, 
viz., printers’ ink, but by the simple process of throwing 
one old wooden barrel, weighing 20 pounds, into the car, 
a carload rate on the mixture was obtained at 20 per 
cent less than third class on the basis of a carload 
minimum weight of 10,000 pounds, resulting in an aggre- 
gate charge on the carload of $110.12 instead of $123, 
the latter charge being the charge that would have been 
paid had the spirit of the rule been observed. In the 
case of the N. Y. C. ear, the highest rated articles in 
the car were the cassia (cinnamon) and the metal bot- 
tle caps, each of which is rated at fourth class, minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds. By simply throwing into the car 
one old wooden barrel the shipper obtained a rating on 
the entire mixture of 20 per cent less than third class 
at a minimum weight of 10,000 pounds, which is the rating 
and minimum weight provided for slack barrels. This 
car contained 12,320 pounds, and under the appfication 
of the rule taking the highest carload rate and minimum 
weight, or fourth class, minimum weight 30,00¢ pounds, 
the charges would have been $123. By applying the 
less-than-carload rate, which would make a lower charge, 
the charges should have been $74.47. Now, by adding an 
old wooden barrel and applying Rule 10, Rule 26 with 
a minimum weight of 10,000 pounds became applicable, 
the total charges thereby being made $54.21, or a reduc- 
tion of $20.26 from the less-than-carload basis of $74.47, 
the latter charge being the charge that was applicable 
to the shipment had the spirit of the rule been observed. 

Under the Western Classification, machinery in C. L. 
lots is rated Class A, minimum weight 24,000 pounds. 
The L. C. L. rating on machinery is first class. From 
Chicago to Kansas City the first-class rate is 80 cents 
per 100 pounds, which would yield $64 on 8,000 pounds 
of machinery. Wooden packing boxes are rated at fourth 
class in carloads, minimum weight 14,000 pounds. By 
placing a wooden packing box in the car with 8,000 
pounds of machinery, the shipper would be able to obtain, 
under the application of Rule 10, fourth-class rate with 
a minimum weight of 14,000 pounds (the box rating and 
minimum) on the entire shipment, or a total charge of 
$44.80 as against $64, the charge properly applicable to 
the shipment. The carload rate on machinery from Chi- 
cago to Colorado is Class A, or 80% cents, with a mini- 
mum weight of 24,000 pounds. This would equal $193.20 
per car on the basis of the minimum weight. On a ship- 
ment of 20,000 pounds of machinery from Chicago to 
Denver this is the charge that would be applied. Under 
Rule 10 a box of clothespins weighing 100 pounds could 
be placed in the car with the 20,000 pounds of machinery, 
and the rating and carload minimum weight applicable 
on clothespins obtained on the entire shipment, or fourth- 
class rate of 85 cents on the actual weight of 20,100 
pounds. This would result in a total charge of $170.85, 


Bird Seed 
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as against $193.20, or a reduction of $22.85 from the 
proper charge merely by placing in the car 100 pounds 
of clothespins. Again, take a shipment of floor tile from 
Chicago to Kansas City, Mo., weighing 20,000 pounds, 
which would take fourth-class rate of 32 cents, or $64 
per car. By adding one stove weighing 100 pounds and 
rated at fifth class, 27 cents, minimum weight 20,000 
pounds, the total charge would be $54.27, or a loss to 
the carriers of $9.73 on the shipment under the applica- 
tion of Rule 10. 

The foregoing illustrations are referred to merely as 
examples. No such manipulation as this is possible 
under the specific mixtures provided in the Western 
Classification, and we earnestly contend that the car- 
riers should not be required to substitute in lieu of 
those specific mixtures any rule or provision that would 
render possible such manipulation in western territory. 
We emphatically protest against the adoption of Rule 10 
in the Western Classification. 

But notwithstanding what is said above in reference 
to the merits of Rule 10, the question arises, and must 
be first disposed of, whether in view of the facts in this 
case the Commission is authorized under the law to 
require the carriers in western territory to adopt in their 
classification a rule of that character. The_only carload 
mixtures in the Western Classification cover articles that 
are specifically defined, no rule being included therein 
which permits the mixing of articles that are not named 
in the item for which the mixed carload rate is provided. 
This is as far as the carriers ever have gone in the 
Western Classification in providing for the shipment of 
less-than-carload freight in mixed carloads at a carload 
rate. All of these specific mixtures have been based on 
three controlling considerations: first, the fact that the 
articles permitted to mix are all manufactured and sold 
by the same shipper; second, that the articles are an- 
alogous in character and are used in the same line of 
work or for the same general purpose, and, third, that 
the articles are generally used or employed by the same 
consignee, Mixed carload ratings based on these three 
factors define the extent to which the carriers have gone 
in initiating rates of this character. They comprise a sepa- 
rate class of rates that cannot fairly be considered apart 
from the factors on which they are based. Therefore, 
when it comes to the question of providing for mixed 
earload ratings, the carriers never have initiated any 
ratings of that character other than those that are 
founded on the three considerations above set forth. 

It will be admitted that the law still leaves with 
the carriers the right to initiate rates, the power of the 
Commission being limited to a review of the rates which 
the carriers have promulgated and the establishment of 
reasonable maximum rates in their stead if found to 
be unjust. And yet those who advocate the adoption of 
Rule 10 must necessarily rest their contention on the 
proposition that the Commission has the power to in- 
itiate rates. We say initiate, because the carriers have 
never undertaken to provide carload rates on other mix- 
tures than those specifically provided in the classifica- 
tion, and then only on the basis of the three factors set 
forth in the preceding paragraph. Manifestly, the adop- 
tion of Rule 10 would provide in the classification for 
carload ratings on many promiscuous mixtures that here- 
tofore have never existed. We may concede the power 
in the Commission to condemn a mixture which the 
carriers themselves have provided, and to prescribe what 
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in its opinion will be a reasonable mixture in lieu of the 
one condemned, but in so doing the Commission may not 
so utterly change the character of the mixture as to pre- 
scribe in effect an entirely new mixture. A carload rate 
established by the Commission on a mixture the char- 
acter of which is entirely different from any promulgated 
by the carriers would be in effect. a rate initiated by 
the Commission and not by the carriers, and yet it will 
not be disputed that the power to initiate rates has not 
been delegated to the Commission. If the Commusston 
should attempt by an order to require the adoption of 
Rule 10 in Western Classification, it would be necessary 
for it under the law to condemn some existing rule in- 
itiated by the carriers as unjust or unreasonable, the 
new rule to take the place of the one condemned. What 
rule is there that the carriers have prescribed which 
the Commission could condemn as unjust or unreason- 
able? The only provisions in the classification that have 
any bearing on the question of mixtures are those pro- 
viding for specific mixtures, but the testimony shows that 
the shippers in the main are satisfied with the mixtures 
as they now exist. Surely the Commission will not 
attempt to condemn all of those mixtures, or any of 
them, and require the adoption of a general rule provid- 
ing not only for those same mixtures, but for mixtures 
entirely different in character from any that the carriers 
themselves have established. It is our contention that 
any such exercise of power involves the right to initiate 
rates, a right that belongs exclusively to the carriers 
under the law.. We do not understand that, even in tho 
case of rates on straight carload lots, the Commission 
exercises the power to establish rates of that character 
in the first instance, unless perhaps there is involved 
some feature of discrimination. No feature of discrimina- 
tion is claimed to exist in this case by reason of refusal 
to provide for Rule 10 in the West, and even if any of 
the specific mixtures provided should result in discrimi- 
nation, the remedy lies in requiring a revision of the 
mixture as it exists, and not in requiring a general rule 
under which mixtures of an entirely different kind could 
be substituted in place of the specific mixture or mrx- 
tures that the carriers have provided. 

We respectfully submit that the petition asking for 
the adoption of Rule 10 in the West should be denied. 


Revenues and Expenses for June 





The summary of revenues and expenses for steam 
roads for June, as prepared by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics, shows an advance in both revenues and ex- 
penses. 

Returns for June, 1912, reduced to a per mile basis 
and compared with the returns for June, 1911, show an 
increase in total operating revenues per mile of 4.4 per 
cent, and an increase in operating expenses per mile 
of 4.4 per-cent. Net operating revenue per mile increasd 
$14.23, or 4.4 per cent, from June, 1911, while that for 
June, 1911, was 6.9 per cent less than that for June, 1910. 

The railways whose returns are included in this bul- 
letin operate 219,572 miles of line, or 90 per cent of all 
the steam railway mileage in the United States. The 
total operating revenues for the month of June, 1912, 
amounted to $236,912,076. This includes revenue from 
freight and passenger traffic, from carrying mail and ex- 
press, and from miscellaneous sources. Compared with 
June, 1911, the total operating revenues of these railways 
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show an increase of $14,454,955. These total operating 
revenues per mile of line amounted to $1,079 in June, 
1912, and $1,034 in June, 1911, an increase for 1912 of 
$45, or 4.4 per cent. This increase was the resultant of an 
increase of 5.3 per cent in the freight revenue, of 1 per 
cent in the passenger revenue and increases in other 
transportation and non-transportation revenue. 

Operating expenses, which include all the costs of 
maintaining track and equipment, operating trains, secur- 
ing traffic, and of administration, amounted to $162,145,192. 
This was $9,912,738 more than for June, 1911. These 
operating expenses per mile of line amounted to $738.46 
in June, 1912, and $707.32 in June, 1911, an increase for 
1912 of $31.14 per mile, or 4.4 per cent. Each of the five 
primary operating expense accounts showed an increase 
for 1912 except general expenses, which decreased 3.9 
per cent. In the cost per mile of maintaining way and 
structures, i. e., track and buildings, there was an in- 
crease compared with June, 1911, of 7.1 per cent; in 
the cost per mile of maintaining equipment an increase of 
4.6 per cent; in traffic expenses per mile an increase of 
4.2 per cent; in the transportation expenses per mile an 
increase of 3.8 per cent. 


Net operating revenue, that is, total operating reve- 
nues less operating expenses, amounted to $74,766,884. 
This was $4,542,217. more than for June, 1911. Net op 
erating revenue per mile of line amounted to $340.51 in 
June, 1912, and $326.28 in June, 1911, an increase for 
1912 of $14.23 per mile, or 4.4 per cent. The net oper- 
ating revenue for each mile of line for each day in June, 
1912, averaged $11.35, and for June, 1911, $10.87. It should 
be recalled that net operating revenue represents gross 
income before anything has been taken out for taxes, 
rentals, interest on bonds, appropriations for betterments, 
or dividends. 


The operating ratio for June, that is, the per cent 
of total operating revenues which was absorbed in op- 
erating expenses, was 68.4 per cent, which is comparable 
with 71.4 per cent in May, 1912, and 68.4 in June, 1911. 


The eastern group of railways shows an increase in 
total operating revenues per mile of line as compared 
with June, 1911, of 7.3 per cent; the southern group shows 
an increase of 6.3 per cent, and the western groups an 
increase of 0.9 per cent. Operating expenses per mile 
increased 4.8 per cent on the eastern railways, as com- 
pared with June, 1911, 7.9 per cent on the southern rail. 
ways, and 3 per cent on the western railways. In the 
eastern group net operating revenue per mile decreased 
12.7 per cent as compared with June, 1911, in the southern 
group it increased 2.4 per cent, and in the western group 
there was a decrease of 3.6 per cent. The increase in 
taxes per mile, compared with June, 1911,~was 23.6 per 
cent in the eastern group, and 17.4 per cent in the west- 
ern group. In the southern group there was a decrease 
of 1.5 per cent. 


When the returns for the six months of the calendar 
year 1912 are compared with those of the corresponding 
months of 1911, they show an increase in total operating 
revenues per mile of 2.4 per cent, an increase in total 
operating expenses per mile of 4.4 per cent, and a de- 
crease in net operating revenue per mile of 2.7 per cent. 
There was a decrease in net operating revenue per mile 
of 0.3 per cent in the eastern group, a decrease of 8.1 
per cent in the southern group, and a decrease of 2.6 per 
cent in the western group. 
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THE OPEN FORUM 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD has established this department for the use of its patrons in the discussion 
of live topics of any of the various kinds which the progressive business man interested in transportation 
problems, whether as manager or clerk, has to consider. It is impossible to enumerate these subjects 
here, partly for the reason that those upon which the most instructive discussion can be had are those 
that are coming up every day as new matter. But there are also many new angles to old subjects, 
new ways of performing an old job, new fields for the traffic men to explore, new lines in which the individ- 
ual may develop himself and assist his fellow-worker in the development of the profession, and suggestions 
or queries on ali sorts of traffic matters. THE TRAFFIC WORLD will welcome communications telling 
about, or wanting to know about, any of the problems or practices ordinarily coming within the scope of 
the traffic man’s work in detail or in its broadest sense. 





Appreciates Railroad Service 


Albert Miller & Co., 
Chicago, Ill., Sept. 28, 1912. 
Editor Tus TRAFFIC WORLD: 

If this is the proper time I personally wish to make 
reference to the claim departments of all roads in gen- 
eral, In my own personal observance I am prepared to 
make statement that the roads at large have made a 
great improvement over the settlement of claims in the 
past two years. I believe it would be safe to say that 
a 200 per cent improvement is shown, and this is very 
much appreciated by the shippers whom I come in con- 
tact with, for of late I have heard several large shippers 
make comments and have everything to offer in praise 
to the carriers. I further believe that the shippers realize 
that we are living in an age where the little shipper, along 
with the large shipper, should join the carriers to facili- 
tate the movement of freight. On the other hand, the 
carriers have realized that their interests at stake are 
alike, and, while they have transportation to sell, it is 
their aim to give us the very best possible service and 
to reduge the time to a minimum. Great credit should 
be given the carriers in figuring out through routes, which 
they have maintained on schedule. 

J. E. Robinson, Traffic Manager. 


A Mystery Solved 


The “Lumberman Poet” of the American Lumberman 
has found out where the cars go and why, at times, there 
is a shortage. This is his theory: 


I’ve often heard, and thought absurd, 
The railroad man’s excuse, 

When he’d report that cars were short 
And none at hand for use. 

Me’d look so mad, and feel so bad, 
And offer me cigars, 

But, sad to state, not move my freight— 
He hadn’t any cars. 





When cars I sought, I often thought 
It’s funny where they are— 

That in a year they’d disappear 
And never leave a scar. 

I made resolve the thing I’d solve, 
This railroad mystery— 

This massive brain should ascertain 
Where all the cars could be. 


And, friends, I’ve won; I’ve gone and done 


The thing I said I’d do; 
I’ve found each car, know where they are 
And why they are so few. 
Be merry then, you railroad men, 
And all you shippers sing— 
For, cross my heart, I will impart 
The secret of the thing. 


The P. G. R. runs by my door 
(It’s far from P. D. Q.). 

From Gordon’s Hill to Punkinville 
It runs a train or two, 

It runs a train when skies don’t rain 
*Most every other day— 

It operates the local freights, 
And hauls the hogs and hay. 


Though miles of track that road may lack 
(Some ninety-five it runs), 
Its engines, too, be far from new, 
Some old, discarded ones, 
Its cars, my boy, are all a joy, 
For neither East nor West, 
On any line, are cars more fine— 
Of cars it has the best. 


Just lately I heard rattle by 
A train from Punkinville; 
The roadbed squeaked, the engine leaked, 
And hardly made the hill. 
And then a string of ev’rything 
Came crawling into view, 
Came car and car from near and far; 
I recognized a few: 


A P. M. new, G. T. or two, 
N. P., C. P. as well, 

And quite a few C. B. & Q., 
AC. C. C. St. L., 


CRIP. MEK. & T., 
An A. T. 8. F. car, 
A D. R. G. and new I. C. 


And O. S. L. R. R., 


And others yet. The alphabet 
From A to Z went by— 

Old friends of mine from ev’ry line 
Of road beneath the sky. 

But, strange to say, in that array 
Upon the P. G. R., 

Its letters three I did not see 
Upon a single car. 
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So now I know where box cars g0, 
Why flats are hard to get: 

The P. G. R. owns not a car, 
But then it doesn’t fret. 

You railroad men who grumble when 
You can’t get cars to run, 

*Twixt Gordon’s Hill and Punkinville 
You'll find them, ev’ry one! 


Railroad Building in Texas 





The Texas Commercial Secretaries’ and Business 
Men’s Association has been conducting extensive investi- 
gation into steam and electric cqgnstruction work, and re- 
ports the following progress made during the month of 
August: 

Railroad Progress During August. 

Work on the San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf Railroad has 
progressed at a rapid rate, and the grading has been 
completed between San Antonio and Fowlerton and about 
45 miles of track have been laid. The steel has arrived 
for the bridge across the Medina River, and other bridge 
and trestle material is on hand. 

The Gulf, Texas & Western Railway reports that 
grading crews are at work on the entire 23 miles of its 
line, between Jacksboro and Salesville, and that 50 per 
cent of the grading has been completed. A number of 
carloads of ties have arrived and the steel rails are now 
on the way from New York. 

Contracts have been let for the completion of the 
remaining 89 miles of road on the Santa Fe line, between 
Lubbock and Texico. The line between Coleman and 
Lubbock is now completed, with the exception of a few 
miles of ballasting. The entire line is expected to be 
finished by the middle of December. 

The Austwell extension of the St. Louis, Brownsville 
& Mexico Railway has reached Trivoli, and crews are 
now at work between that point and Austwell, which 
place is expected to be reached by the first of October. 
This line will extend from Heyser to Austwell, a distance 
of 12 miles.. 

The Paris & Mount Pleasant extension, between Mount 
Pleasant and Bogota, is progressing rapidly and prac- 
tically all the grading work has been completed. It is 
planned to have trains in operation by the 15th of No- 
‘vember. 

The Kansas City, Mexico & Orient reports that, owing 
to delay in receiving material, no active work has been 
done on its line between Granada and Alpine, but that 
the crews are prepared to resume work about the 10th 
of September, having received word that large shipments 
of steel had left the factory and were on the way. 

About half the grading has been completed on the 
Stone City-Giddings cut-off of the Houston & Texas Cen- 
tral Railroad, and the balance of the work has been 
contracted for. Only routine work was done during Au- 
gust, but general activity will commence some time in 
September. 

All grading work between Lometa and the Colorado 
River has been completed on the Scholten Bros, line 
between that city and their cedar forest in San Saba 
County, a distance of about 25 miles. The bridge crew 
is now at work spanning the Colorado River, and when 


this work is finished the rail gang will commence laying 
steel, 
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Reports from the Quanah, Acme & Pacific state that 
the contract has been let for the grading of the first 17 
miles of road out of Paducah to Roaring Springs, the 
name of which will be changed to Zion City, and this 
point will, in all probability, be selected for the location 
of the shops. Orders have been placed for 125,000 ties 
and the steel for the lines is on the way from Birmingham. 
The extension, when completed, will be about 50 miles 
long. 

The International & Great Northern Railway reports 
that 20 miles of new steel have been laid on its line 
between Fort Worth and Houston, making a total of 70 
miles of new steel installed so far this year. The balance 
of the work of replacing tracks will be completed by 
September. 

Rapid progress was made during the month on the 
San Antonio, Rockport & Mexico Railway, between Crow- 
ther and Rockport, and the grading crews have completed 
about 50 per cent of the work on that division. Active 
construction work will commence all along the route by 
October 1, bonds to the amount of $11,250,000 having been 
sold in London during August. 

About 50 miles of line have been ballasted with 
gravel by the Texas & Pacific during August. 


Interurban Construction. 


The Fort Worth-Cleburne Interurban line was opened 
for operation September 1. The schedule calls for an 
hourly service, and 29 cars will pass both ways over the 
line each day. The length of the line is 32 miles. 

All contracts for ties, lumber and bridge material 
have been let by the Blue Ridge Interurban line. The 
grading has been completed between Anna and Blue 
Ridge, and the crews will soon start on the Greenville 
division. The line runs between Anna and Greenville. 

Over 75 per cent of the grading has been completed 
on the Dallas-Waco-Corsicana line and the roadbed is 
now ready for track laying. The contract has been let 
for all viaducts and culverts along the right-of-way, and 
600 men are now at work. This line is expected to be 
opened for travel the first of January. 

The Dallas-Waxahachie Interurban line was opened 
for operation September 5. The line has been completed 
with the exception of a few stations and platforms. 

The Rivera Beach Interurban line has completed all 
grading, and work of laying ties and steel will start at 
once. This line extends from Rivera, in Nueces County, 
to the Gulf, a distance of 15 miles, and will be opened 
for travel about December 28. 

Track laying has been practically completed on the 
interurban line connecting Mission and Monte Cristo. 

The interurban line between Santa Maria and Mission 
is progressing rapidly and work of laying steel has begun. 


Suspends Texas-St. Louis Advances 





By order entered September 30, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has further suspended from Oct. 5, 
1912, until April 5, 1913, tariffs originally suspended by 
orders of June 1 and June 6, 1912, in Investigation and 
Suspension Dockets 116 and 116-A. 

The tariffs which have been suspended advance 
rates for the transportation of certain commodities be- 
tween certain stations located in Texas common point 
territory and St. Louis, Mo., and other points. 
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LIGHT AND BULKY ARTICLES 


Western Classification Committee in Brief 
Argues in Support of Its Rule 6-B 





The carriers’ side of the question as to the restric- 
tions upon the transportation of light and bulky articles 
is well set forth in the brief recently filed with the Com- 
mission by R. C. Fyfe, chairman Western Classification 
Committee, and W. F. Dickinson, attorney. The text of 
the rule and the argument follow: 


Rule 6-B. 


B. Minimum weights provided in this classification 
will apply on all sizes of cars, except that premium and 
deduction charges will be applied to light and bulky 
articles designated by note, as “subject to Rule 6-B” 
whether loaded in box cars or on open cars. 

Upon such light and bulky articles, the standard car 
will be 36 feet in length, inside measurement, 3 per cent 
per foot to be added for each foot in excess of 36 feet, 
and 3 per cent per foot to be deducted for each foot less 
than 36 feet, with a minimum of 91 per cent, all per- 
centages to be based on inside dimensions. In applying 
premium and deduction charges, fractions of a foot, six 
inches or less to be disregarded. 

There has been no change in Rule 6-B. Various com- 
plaints as to its application on specific items are made, 
which will be discussed under the individual items. 

The larger volume of tonnage that is transported in 
this country consists of freight that by reason of its 
density will load heavily in the car. Freight of this 
character embraces such commodities as grain, coal, lum- 
ber, iron and steel, etc. On the other hand, there is a 
large tonnage of what is known as light and bulky freight, 
which may or may not be loaded to the reasonable maxi- 
mum capacity of the car, depending on the manner in 
which it is packed for shipment and the method followed 
by the shipper in arranging it when loaded in the car. 
Light and bulky freight comprises such articles as agri- 
cultural implements, furniture, vehicles, cooperage, cork, 
boats, burial cases, etc. The freight of heavier density 
will inevitably load to maximum capacity if enough of it 
is placed in the car, but this is not true in the case of 
light and bulky freight, where the character of packing 
employed and the manner of loading largely determine 
whether the capacity of the car can be utilized. In recent 
years the capacity of freight cars has been increasing, 
larger cars having been placed in service not only to 
effect economy in operation, but to furnish suitable equip- 
ment for such light and bulky commodities as furniture, 
vehicles, etc. As the size of equipment has increased 
there has been a pronounced tendency on the part of 
many shippers of light and bulky freight to make use 
of the larger size car, although, if the freight had beet 
properly packed and loadéd iff the car, it could have 
been accommodated by cars of smaller size. This tend- 
ency has been largely due to a desire to satisfy the 
convenience of shippers in preparing their freight for 
shipment and loading it in the car. These larger cars 
have been placed in service by the carriers in order to 
secure increased car loading, with its attendant economy 
in operation, and not to serve the peculiar convenience 
of cértain shippers, who have found that they can reduce 
their expense of packing and loading by the use of the 
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larger size cars. To effect the purpose for which the 
larger cars have been provided, it is apparent, in view 
of what has been said, that some rule is imperative to 
restrict the use of those cars to cases where the capacity 
of the cars will be utilized, or, if not loaded to capacity, 
that will provide a penalty for their use. Such a rule 
is provided in Rule 6-B. 


In arriving at the carload minimum weights in West- 
ern Classification it has been and is the purpose of the 
carriers to base such weights on the quantity of freight 
that can be reasonably loaded in the car when the freight 
is properly packed for shipment. Whenever it can be 
demonstrated that any of the minimums prescribed can- 
not reasonably be loaded, it is the policy of the carriers 
to reduce those minimums to a reasonable loading basis. 
In _ arriving at the minimum weight under Rule 6-B, what 
is known as the standard 36-foot car is selected as the 
basis for computation, a premium or deduction being 
made when the car is of greater or lesser length than 
36 feet, inside dimension. By far the greater number 
of cars in use in this country to-day are 36 feet in length, 
and this is the size that has been designated by the 
American Railway Association as the standard size. In 
all cases where Rule 6-B is applied, the minimum weight 
for the standard size car has been arrived at only after 
careful inquiry as to the amount of freight that can be 
reasonably loaded in a car of that size. Whenever the 
shipper desires the use of a car of larger size, he is 
required under the rule to utilize what will approximate 
the reasonable loading capacity of the car, or, if he 
does not do so, to pay on the basis of the minimum weight 
provided for the larger size. Under the operation of the 
rule, the larger size cars are made to serve the purpose 
for which they are intended, and the carriers’ equipment 
is thus utilized in a manner which prevents the waste 
of carrying space, a matter in which the public as well 
as the carriers have a direct interest. 


What is Known as Rule 27 in Official Classification 
provides for iticredSe in minimum weights on cars over 
36 feet in length. The Uniform Committee, when inves- 
tigating the subject of minimum weights, found that Rule 
27 of the Official Classification is almost uniformly applied 
to all minimum weights of 24,000 pounds or léss. How- 
ever the Uniform Commiittee found no such general ap- 
plication of Rule 6-B in the West, and it thereupon reéc- 
ommended the extension of the rule to cover a number 
of specific items, such as agricultural implements, etc., 
where it was found to be the practice of a large number 
of shippers, for their own convenience, to use cars of 
greater length than actually necessary for the proper 
loading of their goods. The principle of a sliding scale 
of minimum weights, based on car length, has been ex- 
pressly approved by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in the case of W. W. Montague & Co. vs. A., T. & 
8. F. Ry. Co. et al., 17 I. C. C. Rep., 72. In that case 
the Commission recommended on the articles involved a 
reduction of one-ninth under the minimum weight pro- 
vided for a 40-foot car to apply on a 36-foot car. The 
minimum weight prescribed under Classification No. 51 
on agricultural implements for a 40-foot car is 26,880 
pounds. By deducting therefrom one-ninth of that weight 
we obtain 23,894 pounds for a 36-foot car, which is only 
106 pounds less than the minimum weight prescribed 
under Classification No. 51 for a 36-foot car. 


Several objections have been made to the proposed 
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extension of the application of Rule 6-B, but of these 
the strongest objection is that of the agricultural imple- 
ment shippers, who object to the application of the rule 
on agricultural implements. In no case was it denied 
that the minimum weight prescribed for a 36-foot car 
can be reasonably loaded, and this leads to a considera- 
tion of the nature and the objections to the rule. 


The contention is advanced, principally by the ship- 
pers of agricultural implements, that the carload minimum 
weight should be predicated, not only on the reasonable 
loading capacity of the car, but on a consideration of 
commercial conditions, or the quantity of goods which 
a given consignee or locality may find it convenient to 
purchase at one time. The complainants refer to this 
as the “commercial unit.” In the case of grain the unit 
of sale is generally one thousand bushels. In the case 
of cottonseed oil in tank cars the unit of sale is con- 
sidered to be 125 barrels, unless a certain number of 
gallons is specified. But, with the exception of a few 
instances of this kind, we are not aware of any so-called 
commercial unit in connection with the sale and ship- 
ment of freight in carload lots. In fact, after careful 
analysis of the testimony, we are constrained to believe 
that the argument for a lower minimum weight than 
that which can be reasonably loaded in a standard car 
is advanced, not so much from a consideration of the 
amount of freight which the consignee may find it con- 
venient to purchase at one time, as from a desire on the 
shipper’s part to minimize his own cost of packing and 
loading. Again, there can be no question that behind 
the desire to obtain the lower minimum weight is the 
shipper’s own convenience in ordering cars, and the 
expense involved in the case of agricultural implements 
of unloading at stop-ovey-in-transit points to partially un- 
load. Objection was made to the application of the rule 
to machinery, but after assurance from the carriers that 
a rule would be incorporated in the classification under 
which the minimum weight prescribed for the size of 
car ordered would be protected in all cases, provided the 
shipment could be loaded in or on the car ordered, the 
objection was withdrawn. 

It is well understood that there is a wide difference 
in commercial conditions as between different localities. 
Therefore, even though it should be recognized that there 
is such a thing as a commercial unit, that unit would 
differ greatly in different sections of the United States. 
What might be termed a commercial unit in Idaho might 
be termed by dealers in Pennsylvania a less-than-carload 
shipment. If any such principle should be recognized, 
there would be as many bases for carload minimum 
weights as there are territories in which the commercial 
conditions differ. Manifestly, if this principle of arriving 
at carload minimum weights is to be recognized, uni- 
formity in carload minimum weights would be impossible. 
And, even where only one locality is considered, it would 
be impossible to arrive at what might be termed a com- 
mercial unit, because of different conditions therein with 
respect to individual consignees. The quantity of freight 
which might meet the needs of one consignee in that 
locality might exceed the needs of another. One consignee 
with well established credit might experience no difficulty 
in purchasing a car of freight loaded to the minimum 
weight, while his competitor, because of lack of credit, 
would be obliged to purchase in smaller carload quan- 
tities, From this it will be seen that no basis for this 
so-called commercial unit can ever be fixed that could 
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be applied with any degree of uniformity between con- 
signees in the same locality. Again, there is the serious 
question involved whether a recognition of the principle 
would not lead in certain cases to a direct violation of 
section 4 of the act. For example, we will assume that 
the carload rate from Chicago, Ill., to Enid, Okla., is 
the same as from Chicago to Wichita, Kan., via the same 
line, but that because of commercial conditions the con- 
signees at Enid are not able to purchase carload freight 
in as large quantities as the consignees at Wichita. If 
the argument for a commercial unit is sound, it would 
follow that the carload minimum weight should be lower 
to Enid than to Wichita, and that if a lower minimum 
weight were fixed to Enid the consignees at that point 
would pay a less compensation in the aggregate for the 
movement of the carload than the consignees at Wichita 
shipping the same weight, but under a higher minimum 
weight. An adjustment of this character would seem 
to be directly in conflict with section 4 of the act, unless 
the commercial conditions referred to should be held 
to constitute a “special case.” But, as we understand 
the construction placed on that section by the Commis- 
sion, purely commercial conditions are not recognized as 
a ground for granting relief from the operation of that 
section of the act. Certainly an adjustment of the kind 
referred to would have the effect of equalizing the natural 
disadvantage of the consignees at the longer distance 
point as against the consignees at the intermediate point, 
a result that is contrary to the act and the construction 
placed thereon by the Commission. 


The contention was advanced at the hearing that the 
earload minimum weight should be based upon the gso- 
called commercial unit, for the réason that the country 
dealers are so situated as not to be able to purchase 
enough goods at one time to load to the minimum weight 
prescribed, or 24,000 pounds in the case of agricultural 
implements. It is interesting to refer to the conditions 
under which the country dealer operates. The testimony 
shows that the average shipment of implements is sold 
by the manufacturer on credit, and that the consignee 
is required to place a limit on the amount of implements 
purchased, so that he will be able to pay for them when 
his account falls due. The country dealer, in most in- 
stances, operates on limited capital, and the seller of 
implements finds it necessary on that account to furnish 
no more goods than in his opinion+is warranted by the 
financial standing of the customer. 


It cannot be doubted that, so far as the country 
dealer is concerned, the weight of the carload that he 
is able to purchase is governed in a great many cases 
by the amount of credit he is able to secure from the 
seller of the goods, and that for this reason the seller 
himself (whose interests were fully represented at the 
hearings in an effort to secure a recognition of the 
commercial unit as the basis for fixing the minimum 
weight) is largely responsible for the quantity of freight 
that is ‘shipped in carloads to country dealers. It is 
not denied that agricultural implements will readily load 
to 24,000 pounds in a 36-foot car, and yet the shippers 
of this character of freight ask the Commission to pre- 
scribe a minimum weight on a much lower basis, when 
they themselves, because of the limited credit they de- 
sire to extend to their customers, are directly responsible 
for their customers’ failure to purchase in quantities 
that will load to the minimum weight prescribed for fhe 
standard 36-foot car. It seems very clear that the com- 
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plainants, in the case of agricultural implements, have 
it within their power to eliminate very largely any 
necessity for the purchase of implements in smaller lots 
by extending more liberal credit to their customers. We 
assert that it is utterly unfair to the carriers to request 
that they be penalized, in order to permit the sellers of 
the implements to protect themselves against possible 
loss through failure of some of their customers to meet 
the payments of purchase money when those payments 
fall due. 

But assuming that the so-called commercial unit is 
a factor, which should be considered in arriving at a 
carload minimum weight, the question at once arises as 
to what, if any, limitations should be recognized in fixing 
the basis for its application. It is evident that once the 
principle is recognized, it must be generally applied in 
accordance with the requirements of given localities or 
sections of territory. A very small locality which at 
best may consume not more than 10,000 pounds as one 
shipment would have precisely the same right to lay 
claim to the benefit of a carload rate on that weight as 
a larger locality that may conveniently consume 20,000 
pounds as a carload shipment. If it is reasonable for 
the larger locality to be granted the benefit of the ear- 
load rate on 20,000 pounds, as a commercial minimum, 
it is difficult to understand why the smaller locality is 
not entitled to the same character of consideration on 
the basis of a commercial minimum of 10,000 pounds. 
There can be no legitimate line of division between these 
two localities. Manifestly, the application of this prin- 
ciple, if carried to its logical conclusion, is bound to 
bring about unjust discrimination as against the shipper 
who ships in less-than-carload lots, or else lead to the 
elimination of carload ratings and the establishment of 
any-quantity ratings. The foregoing is well illustrated 
by the example of Ferris wheels, referred to at the hear- 
ing by one of the witnesses. The shipper of these wheels 
objected to a minimum weight of 24,000 pounds, although 
admitting that if he had the orders he could readily 
load 24,000 pounds. The average weight of a Ferris 
wheel was stated to be about 11,000 pounds, and the 
minimum weight requested was 14,000 pounds, the re- 
quest being based on the statement that not more than 
a single wheel is ordered at one time. A less-than-carload 
rate is prescribed for Ferris wheels, and when one of 
them is shipped it would have to be charged the less- 
than-carload rate on°11,000 pounds. And yet it is con- 
tended that the carriers, wholly because of commercial 
conditions, should establish a minimum weight of 14,000 
pounds on an article the unit of sale of which is about 
11,000 pounds, If it is reasonable to request a minimum 
weight of 14,000 pounds in the instance cited, we do not 
know why it would not be reasonable to request a 
minimum weight of 11,000 pounds, and thereby render 
inapplicable the less-than-carload rating. 

When the contention that the carriers should be re- 
quired to establish the carload minimum weight at less 
than the reasonable loading capacity of the car is anal- 
yzed, it will be seen that the theory involved contem- 
plates the carriage of a certain amount of unloaded space 
in the car without compensation, and that to that extent, 
when the total revenue from the car is distributed over 
the available space therein, the carrier is furnishing a 
service for less than it would have the right to charge 
if the rate were assessed on the basis of the loading 
capacity of the car, or, in other words, on the basis of 
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transportation conditions to the exclusion of conditions 
that are wholly commercial in character. It is our con- 
tention that when thus analyzed the principle is identical 
with that which at times has been advanced in reference 
to the measure of the rate itself. The position has 
been taken in the past that the carriers should have 
the right to advance their rate on a given commodity 
by reason of the prosperity of the shippers of that com- 
modity and their ability to pay the higher rate, but th: 
courts have held that a commercial condition of this 
kind affords no ground whatsoever for an increase in the 
rate. Tift vs. Southern Railway Co. et al., 138 Fed. Rec., 
753, 767; decree affirmed, Southern Railway Co. vs. Tift, 
206 U. S., 428, 27 Sup. Ct. R., 709. Conversely, the car- 
rier cannot lawfully be required to reduce a rate which 
is reasonable when judged from a transportation stand- 
point, merely because the shippers who pay the rate 
are financially depressed or are unable to do business at 
a profit. This latter proposition has been considered and 
approved by the Commission. Buchanan vs. Northern 
Pacific R. R. Co., 5 I. C. C. R., 7, 3, I. C. R., 655. If the 
prosperity of shippers, or conversely, if the failure of 
shippers to enjoy a profit in their business (when a 
reasonable rate on the basis of transportation conditions 
is charged), which admittedly are conditions that are 
commercial in character, afford no reason for advancing 
or reducing a rate that is reasonable in the absence of 
those conditions, what sound basis is there for the con- 
tention that, because certain shippers or localities can- 
not afford to purchase in lots that will load to the carload 
minimum prescribed, the carriers should be required to 
transport for nothing a certain amount of vacant space 
in the car, or when distributed over the available space 
in the car, perform a service at less compensation than 
could be earned or would be reasonable if only trans- 
portation conditions were considered? The two classes 
of cases mentioned are entirely analogous, and the prin- 
ciple that governs the first class of cases is necessarily 
controlling in the second. We submit that the principle 
referred to forbids the recognition of the so-called com- 
mercial unit as a basis for requiring a minimum weight 
that is lower than the weight which the car will reason- 
ably hold. 

It will be remembered that under Rule 6-B a deduc- 
tion is allowed on cars under 35 feet 6 inches in length 
of 3 per cent per foot, with a minimum of 91 per cent 
of the standard minimum weight. This permits a mini- 
mum weight as low as 21,840 pounds on agricultural im- 
plements. Thus it will be seen that the large majority 
of shippers of agricultural implements shuuld have no 
difficulty in loading to the prescribed minimum weights. 
even though the so-called commercial unit is observed. 
In fact, the evidence in this case shows that over 85 
per cent of the shipments of agricultural implements 
loaded in excess of 21,840 pounds, and that the average 
loading per car for all agricultural implements was in 
excess of 24,000 pounds. 

But, while great stress has been laid upon the alleged 
desirability of predicating the carload minimum weight 
upon the basis of a so-called commercial unit, the evi- 
dence clearly indicates, and we are unable after most 
careful consideration to arrive at a contrary conclusion, 
that the argument in favor of a commercial unit is rather 
a@ means to an end than a sincere expression of desire 
to secure a concession for the benefit of small country 
dealers. The evidence in this case demonstrates beyond 
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any reasonable doubt that the shippers who were most 
active at the hearing desire wholly on their own account 
to be able to use indiscriminately the larger sizes of cars, 
without reference to the weight of the freight to be 
joaded therein, and that they wish to escape the neces- 
sity of ordering cars in advance of shipment, as is cus- 
tomary when cars are desired for loading. It will be 
apparent, of course, that in the case of freight on which 
Rule 6-B is applied, it may be carefully and compactly 
placed in the car, or it may be placed in the car without 
proper loading and stowing, in which event the available 
space in the car is not utilized. Manifestly, if less care 
and attention is devoted to loading, the expense involved 
will be correspondingly diminished, and the evidence 
clearly shows that the desire to secure the use of the 
larger cars is to reduce that expense to the minimum. 
Furthermore, there are certain kinds of freight that can 
be loaded in tiers, and it is the desire of some of the 
complainants to escape the expense of tiering up goods 
in the car by utilizing only the floor space. 

It is unquestionably the duty of the shipper to secure 
his goods in suitable packages, and to exercise such care 
when loading as is reasonably necessary to secure a 
maximum weight in the car. If, when the goods are 
properly packed and loaded a given weight can be placed 
in the car, it certainly is the duty of the shipper to load 
that weight, or else pay for the use of the space that 
is not occupied because of his own failure to exercise 
reasonable care when loading. It is neither fair nor 
just to expect the carriers to furnish unoccupied space 
without compensation, merely to afford the shipper an 
opportunity to minimize his loading expense, when with 
proper care and at reasonable expense he could load to 
a minimum weight that is based on the reasonable load- 
ing capacity of the car. There is no possible reason 
for the request that is made for a minimem weight that 
will enable the shipper for his own convenience in load- 
ing to use only the floor space in the car, when with a 
little additional effort he could place the articles in two 
or more tiers. 

Then there is the further desire by these shippers, 
as demonstrated by the testimony, to be able to load as 
lightly as possible, so that a minimum amount of expense 
and labor will be involved at stopover points where the 
privilege is permitted of stopping the car in transit to 
unload a part of the contents. This is one of the main 
reasons for requesting a minimum weight for a 36-foot 
car of 20,000 pounds or less on agricultural implements. 
In other words, after the carriers have granted those stop- 
over privileges as a concession to these shippers, a 
privilege not required by law, they ask that the carriers 
be penalized in order that they may be put to as little 
trouble and expense as possible when availing themselves 
of that privilege. Clearly there is no merit to this con- 
tention. 

A further objection that is urged against the adoption 
of Rule 6-B as applied to agricultural implements is 
founded on a desire to escape the duty of having to order 
cars in advance of loading. It is the wish of the witness 
who testified to be able to have his cars placed in a 
row, so that he*may load them one after the other with- 
out regard to their capacity or the weights of the loads 
to be placed therein. Shippers generally are required 
to order their cars in advance, and by that practice the 
carrier is enabled to distribute its cars in such manner 
as will best conserve the varying needs of all of its 
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shippers. Why, then, should an exception be made in 
the case of agricultural implements? We assert that no 
such exception should be made. The interests of all 
shippers will be much better cared for where the carrier 
can know in advance both the kinds and sizes of cars 
required, and thus be able to accommodate the differing 
needs of its patrons, 


There is but one basis for a carload minimum weight 
that the carriers under the law should be compelled to 
recognize, and that basis is the reasonable loading ca- 
pacity of the car. The record shows that the minimum 
weights prescribed in the classification for the articles 
that were made the subject of complaint are not higher 
than the weights than can be reasonably loaded in the 
car, and that, where Rule 6-B is applied, the minimum 
weight provided for the standard 36-foot car can readily 
be loaded, as well as the minimums obtaining for the 
cars of greater length. We submit that Rule 6-B, as 
applied in Classification No. 51, has been shown in each 
case to be just and reasonable. 


Pennsylvania Rushes Repairs 





To insure shippers on its lines adequate equipment 
for handling business, the Pennsylvania Railroad is wag- 
ing an active campaign to get the greatest possible service 
out of each of the 263,990 freight cars owned by the 
system. In addition to requesting shippers to load and 
unload cars promptly, and to load them to capacity, the 
railroad has announced that unusual efforts are being 
made to reduce the amount of equipment awaiting repairs 
and to complete unfinished work on new cars and loco- 
motives. 


There are at present approximately 27,000 employes en- 
gaged on the rush order to put all cars and locomotives in 
shape and to get them out on the road, so that patrons can 
have the advantage of their use. In the Pennsylvania’s 
various shops 11,500 men are repairing freight cars and 
1,225 are building new ones; more than 10,000 are repairing 
locomotives, while 1,350 are constructing new ones. Some 
2,800 men are working on passenger equipment. 

The Pennsylvania’s agents are endeavoring to induce 
shippers to move all traffic at the earliest possible time, in 


order to preclude any danger of congestion when the 
heavy fall traffic is moving. 


Index of Cases 





Henry Talbott of the division of indices of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has completed a table of 
cases and opinions disposed of since Aug. 28, 1906, on 
which day the Commission became an effective body by 
reason of the change in the law that enabled it to make 
positive orders prescribing rates, rules, regulations or 
practices for the future. The cases number nearly 2,800, 
as compared with the 393 cases disposed of during the 
18 years of the prior life of the Commission. 


In addition there is a table of 598 Unreported Repa- 
ration cases, as well as nearly 700 memorandum cases, 
with a citation to the volume and page where the latter 
are briefed at the end of each volume. The document is 
not for distribution by the Commission, but the govern- 
ment printing office has it for sale. 
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CARRIERS AND HEALTH IDEAS 


International Congress and Doctors Propose to 
Shift Responsibility for Keeping Public 
Clean and Well to Railroads 





The doctors composing the fifteenth international con- 
gress of hygiene and demography, in session here all this 
week, paid a good deal of attention to the dissemination 
of disease by reason of bad sanitary arrangements and 
practices on railroad trains and along railroads. One day 
they had Interstate Commerce Commissioner Clements 
address them on the power of Congress to enact statutes 
to prevent the spread of disease from one state to another 
through the media of dust and dirt carried and dropped 
by trains. Remembering the decisions of the courts in 
a number of cases, and especially the safety appliance 
case, arising on the Southern, he said he had no doubt 
about the power of Congress in that regard. 

J. M. D. Hamilton, of the Atchison, and other railroad 
men addressed the doctors. The Atchison man carried 
the principle enunciated in the Southern case to the point 
of predicting that in a short time the United States will 
take over the, duty of seeing to it that every man who 
drives an engine engaged on a road subject to the Act 
to regulate commerce holds a federal license, because the 
courts hold that the primary object of the safety appliance 
law is to assure safety for interstate commerce and, that 
being the case, Mr. Hamilton thinks, the examination of 
engine drivers to bring assurance that they are competent 
is a logical step forward. He believes the safety laws 
that have been enacted have been of great benefit. 


Mr. Hamilton’s remarks called forth considerable dis- 
cussion by other railroad officials there. Dr. Arthur M. 
Hume, chief surgeon of the Ann Arbor Railway Co., con- 
tended that government supervision was not necessary; 
that it was a matter of good business on the part of the 
railroads to exact, in regard to their employes, such 
requirements as are necessary for the protection of pas- 
sengers and trainmen. 


Dr. H. M. Bracken, secretary of the Minnesota State 
Board of Health, told of the duties of railways in the 
protection of their passengers from disease. He stated 
at the outset that Minnesota was behind the state west 
of it in its power to regulate sanitation on railways. The 
traveling public, he said, spreads disease through 
ignorance, indifference and selfishness. Some travel on 
railway trains, knowing that they are suffering from a 
contagious or infectious disease; some travel, knowing 
that they are carriers of disease germs, which do not 
affect them, but which are communicable from them to 
others. To this extent, responsibility for the jeopardizing 
of passengers on railroads rests with the public. Re- 
sponsibility falls on the railroads when inadequate pre- 
eautions are taken against impure drinking water, un- 
sanitary drinking cups, unprotected toilets and flies in 
waiting rooms, dining rooms, restaurants and trains. 

Dr. Francis Dennison Patterson, chief surgeon of the 
Philadelphia & Western Railway Co., said that an analysis 
of the report of the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
railway accidents and casualties, showed that by far the 
greater number of these injured persons are employes of 
the railways, and that the percentage of accidents to 
these employes is increasing every year. 

During the year 1890, he said, the rate was one to 
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every thirty-three employes. In 1911 the rate was one 
to every thirteen. 

A paper by Dr. Gaye, railway physician of Stettin. 
Germany, on what has been undertaken in Germany and 
other countries for the restriction of alcoholism among 
railway employes, was read by Prof. Reid Hunt, of th 
Hygienic Laboratory, United States Public Health Service. 
Dr. Gaye’s paper showed that in Germany the restrictions 
were most severe, and a comparison of the facts given 
by him as to other European countries, with a brie: 
resume Offered later by Professor Hunt, as to the laws in 
this country affecting the use of alcoholics by railway em- 
ployes; indicated that the United States is far in advanc: 
of other European countries, and possibly of Germany 
itself. 

In Norway there are few legal restrictions, but th: 
railroads encourage, by large annual appropriations, tem 
perance associations to work with their employes. In 
France the engineer is prohibited from entering a cafe o1 
restaurant while on duty. In England there is apparent) 
no ironclad inhibition against the use of alcohol by train 
men and engineers on duty. 


Western Lumber Reconsignment 


By order entered September 23, Investigation and Sus- 
pension Docket 163, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended from Sept. 30, 1912, until Jan. 28, 1913, 
items in the following supplements to tariffs which elimi- 
nate present reconsignment and storage privileges on 
lumber and shingles shipped from north Pacific coast ter- 
ritory to points in Minnesota and in states east thereof: 

Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railway, supple- 
ment No. 31 to C., M. & P. S. Ry. I. C. C. No. 80, supple- 
ment No. 20 to C., M. & P. S. Ry. I. C. C. No. 97. 

R. H. Countiss, agent, supplement No. 19 to I. C. C.. 
No. 912, supplement No. 16 to I. C. C. No. 924, supplement 
No. 3 to I. C. C. No. 951. 

Briefly stated, the existing rules provide that shingles 
may be consigned to Minnesota Transfer, Minn., for storag: 
or reconsignment and may be reconsigned or taken out 
of storage and shipped to easteru destinations upon th: 
through rate from point of origin to final destination. In 
case the shingles are stored at Minnesota Transfer 
charges are made by the railroad company for that service. 
The items which have been suspended eliminate the pres 
ent privileges as to storage and reconsignment, and it 
would follow that shipments would have to be consigned 
direct from the lumber or shingle mills in the Northwest 
to ultimate destination in the East without the privilege 
of reconsignment in transit. 





COMMISSIONERS MEET NOVEMBER 19. 


The call for the annual meeting of the. National Asso 
ciation of Railway Commissioners will probably be issuec 
by President Charles F. Staples from his home at St. 
Paul in a short time. The meeting is to be held it 
Washington, the sessions beginning on November 19 and 
continuing four days, unless the business of the associa- 
tion is completed in less time than that. 





The Chicago & Alton has made the following ap- 
pointments: J. A. Behrle, chief of tariff bureau, Chi- 
cago; Barth Riedy, commercial agent, Little Rock, Ark.. 
vice W. S. Turner, resigned; S. W. Myers, southwestern 
freight agent, Dallas, Tex., vice L. B, Gerner, resigned. 
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October 5, 1912 


PERCENTAGE RATES IN WEST 


Attorney for Carriers Argues That Percentage 
System Is Not Applicable to Western 
Classification Territory 








Briefs have been .filed by attorneys for defendants 
in the so-called Iowa rate cases. In that filed by A. P. 
Humburg for the Illinois Central is an interesting state- 
ment of the carriers’ reasons for opposing the introduc- 
tion of the percentage system of rates into Western 
Classification territory. The following is an extract 
from the brief: 

Docket No. 3465 prays for the establishment of joint 
through rates from all points east of the Indiana-Illinois 
state line to all interior Iowa points. It in effect asks 
to have the percentage basis applicable in Official Classi- 
fication territory extended to Iowa points. It seeks to 
wipe out the Mississippi River and Chicago, Peoria and 
St. Louis as rate-breaking or basing points. 

This same request was made to the Commission in 
the Greater Des Moines and in the Ottumwa cases and 
was in both cases denied. So far as we are aware, no 
new argument or reasons have been presented at the 
present hearing. The reasons may have been supported 
by greater detail of exhibits, but nothing really new is 
presented. We think, therefore, that the decisions in 
the Greater Des Moines and Ottumwa and other cases, 
above referred to, ought to stand. We recognize that 
the Commission is not bound by any doctrine of res 
adjudicata or stare decisis, yet the stability of business 
ought not to be lightly disturbed by the overturning of 
opinions of the Commission, unless new circumstances or 
conditions have arisen or are presented to the Commis- 
sion. 


However, the defendants presented testimony show- 
ing the impracticability of the extension of joint through 
rates to the interior Iowa cities. The Commission is 
already familiar with the break in the classification and 
the overlapping of the Official Classification to the Mis- 
sissippi River. It is also familiar with the numerous 
violations of the long-and-short-haul provisions of. the 
law which arise in the overlapping of the Official Classi- 
fication to St. Paul. This is a necessary incident to the 
overlapping of classifications’ from one rate territory into 
another. This is to be regretted.. It probably cannot 
be entirely solved until a uniform classification is arrived 
at. Even the uniform classification is not an unmixed 
blessing; it carries its compensatory burden. 


If, however, the Official Classification should be made 
to overlap as far as the Missouri River, the violations 
of the long-and-short-haul clause would be no numerous 
as. to be appalling. It must result in a very radical 
change in the rates from Chicago west in order to avoid 
such violations. Such a reduction in rates would result 
in a radical reduction of the revenue of the carriers 
which cannot, under present conditions, be sustained 
without great detriment both to the carriers and to the 
communities served by the carriers. This reason alone 
would be sufficient to deter any conservative body from 
attempting what the complainants now ask. It is as 
potent to-day as it was when the Greater Des Moines, 
Ottumwa and the other cases were decided. The form 
of the rates, whether they shall be joint through rates 
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or through rates made up of proportionals, is of minor 
importance. It is possible to magnify the inconvenience 
of determining the correct charge by use of proportional 
rates by continually dwelling upon such inconvenience. 
Indeed, some of the witnesses for the complainants seem 
to have gotten into the neurasthenic condition already, 
but the fact remains through it ail that the rates in 
question to the Iowa points are not excessive or unrea- 
sonable, and that practically no difficulty, worthy of the 
name, has been presented in the use of the present. sys- 
tem of rates. Neither would the establishment of the 
joint through rates of itself remove any of the inequali- 
ties which are now complained of. 


Mr, Eyman presented an exhibit for the purpose of 
illustrating the impracticability of extending the per- 
centage system west of the Mississippi River. He illus- 
trated it by his testimony, showing that the percentage 
system which had been adopted in the Official Classi- 
fication territory was constructed mainly upon substan- 
tially parallel lines from common points of origin within 
a short distance of each other. It is no doubt true that 
in this system when it was adopted, as was pointed out 
by the Commission in the Saginaw case, 17 I. C. C. Rep., 
128, there were difficulties which made its perfect appli- 
cation impossible, such as lake competition on the north 
and the water competition from southern Atlantic ports. 
To apply that system west of the Mississippi River and 
to construct rates from Chicago on the percentage basis, 
as was done from New York west, would be, as we be- 
lieve, a practical impossibility, without depriving the 
lines serving the different points of an opportunity to 
compete with each other and without localizing the trade 
from given sections through one certain eastern gate- 
way. The commodities from the East can reach Duluth 
and Chicago by water at practically the same basis: 
they reach St. Louis and Memphis upon the percentage 
basis and Memphis through the lower Atlantic port. If 
the rates from Memphis, St. Louis, Duluth and Chicago 
are to be extended upon a percentage basis, it will be 
found that the commodities for any given destination— 
(Omaha, Sioux City and Kansas City, likewise points in 
interior Iowa) would have to move through one certain 
gateway. If all of the commodities moved from Chicago 
and the lines were all constructed from Chicago into the 
territory in question, it would be comparatively easy to 
extend the percentage basis, but inasmuch as the com- 
modities do not so move. and the lines reaching the ter- 
ritory in question are not so constructed, but are con- 
structed into the territory from points as far distant 
from each other as Duluth and Memphis, and traffic 
moves in almost directly opposite directions, the imprac 
ticability of the scheme seems apparent. 


We again take leave to suggest that Congress by 
the act creating the Commission and regulating commerce 
did not intend that such a radical change in the adjust- 
ment of rates should be made by the Commission. This 
Commission was given full power of regulation and 
power to fix the classifications and maximum of rates. 
The object and purpose for which this power was given 
to the Commission was to prevent an unjust charge to 
the shippers and discrimination against shippers, com- 
modities or localities. Unless it is absolutely necessary, 
in order to accomplish the purposes for which the law 
was passed, to change the system of the rates, the Com- 
mission can find no warrant in the law for the exercise 
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of such power. Such a condition does not exist in the 
present case. 

These matters were undoubtedly before the Com- 
mission at the time of the decision of the Des Moines, 
Ottumwa and other cases above cited, and probably were 
considered fully by this Commission, and what we have 
said is perhaps but a faint echo of what has already 
occurred to the Commission. We desire, however, to 
impress upon the Commission that under the present con- 
ditions of classification and under the conditions upon 
which the transportation lines serving the territory west 
of the Mississippi River have been constructed, to grant 
the prayer of the complainants for joint through rates 
would be revolutionary and strongly tend to localize the 
business on certain lines through the different gateways 
without any compensatory advantage to the shipping 
public. Even if the rates should be maintained at their 
present basis, it would so change the course of traffic 
that the carriers could in no way count upon the amount 
of their revenues; some would be upbuilded and others 
would be broken down. 

We therefore submit that the prayer of this com- 
plaint should be dismissed, as it was before. 


Car Surplus and Shortage 





Statistical Bulletin No. 127-A of the American Rail- 
way Association, issued October 3, gives a summary of 
car surpluses and shortages by groups from June 7, 1911, 
to Sept. 26, 1912. 

Total surplus, Sept. 26, 1912, 26,754 cars; Sept. 12, 
1912, 27,380 cars; Sept. 27, 1911, 58,382 cars. 

Compared with the preceding period, there is a de- 
crease in the total surplus of 626 cars, made up as fol- 
lows: A decrease of 2,034 in miscellaneous cars and 
an increase of 445 box, 79 flat and 884 coal. The in- 
crease in coal car surplus is in Groups 3 (Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan and western Pennsylvania), 5 (Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida), 6 
(Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota), 7 (Montana, 
Wyoming, Nebraska and the Dakotas) and 10 (Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, California, Nevada and Arizona). 
The increase in box car surplus is in Groups 6 and 7 
(as above), while a decrease is shuwn in Groups 1 (New 
England Lines), 2 (New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland and eastern Pennsylvania), 3 (as above), 4 
(the Virginias and Carolinas), 5 (as above), 8 (Kansas, 
Colorado, Oklahoma, Missouri and Arkansas), 9 (Texas, 
Louisiana and New Mexico), 10 (as above) and 11 (Can- 
adian Lines). The increase in flat car surplus is in 
Groups 2, 4 and 8 (as above). The decrease in miscel- 
laneous car surplus is general throughout the country, 
excepting in Groups 4 and 6 (as above). 

Total shortage, Sept. 26, 1912, 44,547 cars; Sept. 12, 
1912, 36,000 cars; Sept. 27, 1911, 8,344 cars. 

Compared with the preceding period, there is an in- 
crease in the total shortage of 8,547 cars, of which 4,457 
is in box, 387 in flat, 3,380 in coal and 323 in miscel- 
laneous. The increase in box car shortage prevails 
throughout the country, excepting in Groups 5 and 6 
(as above). The increase in flat car shortage is in 
Groups 6, 8, 9, 10 and 11 (as above). The increase in 
coal car shortage is in Groups 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9 and 10 
{as above). The -increase in miscellaneous car shortage 
is most apparent in Groups 1, 8, 9 and 11 (as above). 
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Compared with the same date of 1911, there is a 
decrease in the total surplus of 31,628 cars, of which 
4,021 is in box, 2,480 in flat, 13,349 in coal and 11,778 in 
miscellaneous. There is an increase in the total short- 
age of 36,203 cars, of which 20,662 is in box, 3,202 in flat, 
10,756 in coal and 1,583 in miscellaneous cars. 

The detail figures follow: 


* SURPLUSES. 
Coal, 
Gondola 
No, of and Other 
Date. Roads. Box. Fiat. Hopper. Kinds. Total. 
Sept. 26, 1912..176 8,351 1,364 . 10,845 26,754 
Sept. 12, 1912..175 7,906 1,285 5,310 12,879 27,38) 
Aug. 29, 1912..172 14,180 1,853 5,293 14,721 36,047 
Aug. 1, 1912..181 28,034 2,144 11,964 23,762 65,904 
July 4, 1912..171 29,662 3,038 13,242 24,789 70,731 
June 6, 1912..170 23,906 3,507 35,785 26,010 89,208 
May 9, 1912..167 20,626 3,261 83,512 29,377 136,776 
April 11, 1912..169 17,616 5,684 48,800 22,843 94,943 


March 13, 1912..163 12,910 6,001 9,844 17,273 46,028 
Feb. 14, 1912..163 11,426 7,796 11,464 20,200 50,886 


Jan, 3, 1912..167 36,145 9,004 64,719 32,448 142,316 
Dec. 6, 1911..169 11,031 4,612 20,662 17,535 53,840 
Nov. 8, 1911..165 9,507 3,041 16,398 16,344 45.290 
Oct. 11, 1911..160 10,487 3,661 16,496 18,210 48,854 
Sept. 13, 1911..166 19,419 3,247 23,795 24,261 70,722 
Aug. 2, 1911..175 43,604 4,656 47,882 33,994 130,136 
July 5, 1911..178 62,875 6,117 70,363 36,153 165,508 
June 7, 1911..173 52,651 6,792 73,462 36,101 169,006 
SHORTAGES. 
Coal, 
Gondola 
No. of and Other 

Date. Roads. Box. Flat. Hopper. Kinds. Total. 
Sept. 26, 1912..176 27,294 3,569 11,711 1,973 44,547 
Sept. 12, 1912..175 22,837 3,182 8,331 1,650 36,000 
Aug. 29, 1912..172 14,907 3,179 7,008 1,203 26,297 
Aug. 1, 1912. .181] 4,197 2,245 2,779 173 9,39; 
July 4, 1912..171 3,461 1,856 1,036 354 6,70 
June 6, 1912..170 942 1,067 645 168 2,822 
May 9, 1912. .167 3,294 1,454 1,233 697 6,678 
April 11, 1912..169 9,646 1,337 1,222 3,349 15,554 
March 13, 1912..163 25,589 901 11,709 4,786 42.985 
Feb. 14, 1912..168 24,094 807 ,6 3,423 36,928 
Jan. 3, 1912..167 5,953 104 88 233 6,378 
Dec. 6, 1911..169 12,277 537 2,813 2,070 17,697 
Nov. 8, 1911..165 13,290 730 2,986 1,770 18,776 
Oct. 11, 1911..160 10,090 1,083 1,512 272 12,957 
Sept. 13, 1911..166 3,452 1,122 1,649 216 6,439 
Aug. 2, 1911..175 559 500 905 81 2,045 
July 5, 1911.%178 879 303 67 638 1,887 
June 7, 1911..173 1,120 456 0 628 2,204 


Increasing Railway Returns 





Current reports of the revival of railway traffic are 
verified by the official returns for the month of July 
compiled by the Bureau of Railway Economics from re- 
ports to the Interstate Commerce Commission covering 
over 220,000 miles, about 90 per cent of the steam rail- 
way mileage of the country. 

The increases in net revenue were not, however, 
universal. For the eastern group of railways the in- 
crease over July, 1911, was 10.9 per cent, or $2.01 per 
mile of line per day; for the western group 16.4 per 
cent, or $1.29 per mile of line per day. The net revenue 
of the southern group decreased 5.5 per cent, or 41 cents 
per mile of line per day. 

Taking the average per mile of line for the month 
for the country as a whole, total operating revenues 
increased $89, or 8.7 per cent; operating expenses in- 
creased $53, or 7.6 per cent; while net operating revenue 
increased $35.89, or 11 per cent. Taxes amounted to 
$45 per mile of lime, an increase of 8.5 per cent. 

The aggregate of all net operating revenue for the 
month was $80,197,743, an aggregate increase of $9,037,- 
016. This net operating revenue per mile of line for 
the seven months of the calendar year continves less 
than for the corresponding seven months of 1911. Net 
operating revenue is the amount available for taxes, 
rentals, interest on bonds, appropriations for betterments 
and dividends. 
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LEATHER RATE COMPLAINT 


Risk of Damage Put to Front in Defense by 
N., C. & St. L. Witness 





Commissioner Clements, on September 30, gave a 
hearing on the complaint of the Union Tanning Co. et al. 
against the Southern and other carriers, in which the 
allegation upon which testimony was to be taken is that 
the carriers discriminate against tanneries in North Car- 
olina territory in favor of the more distant ones in Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Kentucky and Georgia to New York, 
St. Louis, Chicago and other markets, the discrimination 
being most glaring to New York, and running from 4 to 
6 cents, although in other cases rates from the North 
Carolina points that are complaining are said to have 
been influenced by potential water competition. In this 
instance the rates from the territory where potential 
water competition applies are higher than from the more 
distant points where there is no possibility of such com- 
petition. 

A. B. Hayes, attorney for the complainants, opened 
his case to submit detailed proof as to the discrimination, 
but Judge Clements suggested that he had made his case 
so plain in his complaint and the exhibits that there 
was no necessity for doing anything more than have 
his witnesses swear that they had examined the exhibits 
and allegations and that they are true and accurate. 

W. C. Campbell, traffic manager of the principal com- 
plainant, Mr. Kistler, of Kistler, Lesch & Co., and Traffic 
Manager Holmes, of England, Walton & Co., went upon 
the stand and identified the exhibits and testified that 
they had examined the allegations and found them true 
and accurate. By stipulation the testimony in a prior 
case was made the testimony in this case. 

Lincoln Green, freight traffic manager for the South- 
ern, was put on the stand by Attorney R. Walton Moore. 
He submitted maps and exhibits tending to substantiate 
a charge of inaccuracy in the exhibits and allegations 
as to rates by the complainants. Judge Clements hurried 
him through his testimony, because, even admitting the 
inaccuracies alleged really to exist, they made but little 
change in the per ton per mile rates as figured by the 
complainants to show the unreasonable character of the 
rates which were also said to be unduly discriminatory. 

Mr. Hays, in his cross-examination, asked Mr. Green 
what element or factors there were in the transportation 
from the North Carolina points to the various markets 
that justified the higher rates, based upon his pointing 
out that, while the rates on leather are higher from the 
North Carolina tanneries, the rates on green salted hides 
in all instances are the same. 

The complaint of the Union Tanning Co. et al. against 
the Southern et al. was submitted late Monday afternoon, 
arguments to be made by brief, neither side desiring 
to be heard orally. Charles Barham, general freight agent 
of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, was the last 
witness and he combated every proposition submitted 
by A. B. Hayes: and Charles Conradis, answer to which 
would have tended to lead Commissioner Clements to 
infer that, in his opinion, the 38-cent rate on leather 
from Chattanooga to New York was other than an ab- 
normally low rate, although it yields 8.6 mills per ton 
per mile for a haul of over 700 miles. 

Mr. Barham said he has no confidence whatever in 
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mills per ton per mile figures, asserting that, while his 
road last year increased its per ton per mile earnings, as 
a matter of fact the income was less than the year before 
when the per mile earnings were lower. He gave a 
number of illustrations as to how the per ton per mile 
earnings may be shown to be high, yet the income of 
the road from the traffic haul at the high per ton per mile 
rate may be absolutely unsatisfactory. 


“All of which have no application to this case?” sug- 
gested Mr. Hayes interrogatively, and to that Mr. Bar- 
ham had to assent. He could not be induced even to 
admit that a return of 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 or 18 mills 
per ton per mile for 500 or 600 mile hauls might be a 
high rate. He insisted that leather, being a valuable 
commodity, the risk of damage is great, although he 
had never known a claim to be made except for the loss 
resulting from felonious opening of cars. He insisted 


“that the risk is greater than on cotton piece goods or 


any one of half a dozen other commodities mentioned 
by him, 


Hopes for a Rate Raise 


In an interview published on the occasion of his 
return from abroad a few days since, George J. Gould 
is quoted as follows: 

“Since I have been away conditions have improved 
very much. The great crops now being harvested will 
result in greater prosperity. If the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will now only allow the railroads to make 
some’ money the outlook will be very pleasant indeed. 
Missouri Pacific is doing wonderfully well. President 
Bush seems to be making a go of it. 

“Western Pacific is also improving. The earnings 
have been picking up wonderfully. 

“It is a question whether the railroads will be al- 
lowed to make money enough for further improvements. 
The railroads have been prevented from increasing their 
freight rates, while expenses have been continually in- 
creasing both in equipment and in labor for several years 
back. In my opinion the reason of the present low prices 
of good railroad stocks on the market is the interference 
of the government in refusing to allow the companies to 
charge reasonable rates. No one can foresee the de- 
structive result, both in regards to upkeep of the roads 
and the earning capacity of the roads unless the govern- 
ment changes its attitude.” 


Hearing Involving Iowa Rates 


Some interesting points were developed in the hear- 
ing held at Chicago on October 1 by Special Examiner 
Gibson on the complaint of J. S. Carpenter, Des Moines, 
Ia., vs. Illinois Central and other roads. The allegation 
was of an unreasonable charge of 27 cents on structural 
iron in carloads from East St. Louis to Newell, Ia., and 
from Peotone, Ill., to Fonda, Ia., the sum of the inter- 
mediates being 21.7 cents. Other complaints against 
other roads made similar allegations, and the defense 
was taken up by the Chicago & Northwestern, the Rock 
Island and the Burlington, as well as the Illinois Central. 

The complainant does business as the Iowa Bridge 
Co., and in general the complaint was against the sys- 
tem of rates, which, for example, made the charge to 
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Somerset 13 cents and to Winterset, about 30 miles fur- 
ther, 26 cents. No charge was made against the reason- 
ableness of the rates per se, but against the apparent 
discrimination against localities. 

Witnesses for the defense, B. J. Rowe, F. P. Eyman 
and M. A. Patterson, assistant general freight agents for 
the Illinois Central, Chicago & Northwestern and Rock 
Island systems, were unanimous in their statement of 
the situation, to the effect that the dividing line be- 
tween the lower and the higher rates was that caused 
by the decline of the influence of water-compelled rates, 
which took place about on the line of the Wabash and 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis, through Des Moines. The 
complaint was characterized as an attempt to graft a 
low Iowa commission rate upon an equally low water- 
compelled rate, and to make a series of new basing 
points of points that had never been recognized as such 
and were at best only small intermediate points. Much 
of the situation is covered in the record and arguments 
in what are known as the Iowa rate cases, now before 
the Commission. A complaint based upon similar grounds 
was dismissed by the Commission in an unreported 
opinion, No. 529, decided on Feb. 5, 1912. 


Heavy Lake Ore Traffic 


In an address delivered on September 28 at Lorain, 
O., on the occasion of launching a new steel lake steamer, 
James A. Farrell, president of the steel corporation, said: 

“The first shipment of iron ore, amounting to 3,000 
tons, was made from the Marquette Range, in 1854, and 
some idea of the growth of ore shipments can be had 
when it is considered that 45,000,000 tons of ore are 
scheduled to be moved in 1912. This tonnage is carried 
in about 400 steamers, making approximately 15 to 20 
voyages, with an average cargo of about 7,000 tons each.” 





Prepares for Express Hearing 





Commissioner Lane’s force, augmented so that it uses 
the entire hearing room in addition to the quarters usually 
occupied by it, is working at top speed getting ready 
for the presentation, by the express companies, of facts 
and arguments as to why their rates should not be re- 
duced in accordance with the views of the Commission, as 
expressed in the report made public by it a short time 
before the summer vacation. 

Neither the Commissioner nor the express companies, 
in the vernacular, have tipped their hands as to what is 
likely to be brought out at the resumption of the hearing. 
The passage of the parcels post law added a factor to 
the general situation. In a way that law is a club hang- 
ing over the express companies, because it deprives them 
of the supposedly great revenue derived from the small 
packages, that is, those weighing less than nine pounds, 
unless they are willing to give the general public the 
benefit of the special rates that the big shippers have 
had for a good many years. 

If any intimation has reached the Commission as to 
what the express managers have determined upon with 
regard to that phase of the subject, the intimation or in- 
formation has not been permitted to reach the public. 

The postmasters of the five largest postoffices in the 
country have been here figuring on what they can or must 
do in connection with the establishment of the service 
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which comes coincident with the arrival of the new year. 
They were as reticent with regard to their plans as have 
been the officials of the Commission who know about the 
subject. In fact, there is less information about this 
subject than has probably ever been the fact with re- 
gard to a matter of wide public interest. 

The stubborn fight which the express companies were 
expected to make against reductions in their rates or 
changes in their practices was brought to a sudden end 
by the suggestion of Commissioner Lane that they might 
explain certain matters to the grand jury. Since that 
time there has been a close attention to the issue in hand 
and an obvious determination on the part of each side 
to the controversy to reserve whatever ammunition it 
may have until the time arrives for its use. 

Commissioner Lane and his associates are undoubtedly 
working in close co-operation with the Postoffice Depart- 
ment and are getting results from the threat to make 
the parcels post an agency for giving the public much 
lower parcel rates. It is suspected that the commissioner 
is prepared to make further use of that club to bring 
the express companies to a realization that if they want 
to remain in business at all they have got to show a 
determination to make rates and regulations that will place 
their business in a position where it will be possible for 
the Commission to suggest that whatever the sins of 
the express companies may have been, the reformation 
has been such as to entitle them to the confidence and 
the patronage of the public. 


Newark Will Complain 


New York dispatches report that the Newark Board 
of Trade will enter a complaint to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission against the New Haven for alleged dis- 
crimination in refusing to provide a joint class and com- 
modity rate between New Jersey and points on its lines 
in New England. The object is to enable shippers to use 
water transportation lines and get the benefit of the lowest 
possible charge, and it is further proposed to endeavor 
to put those of New Jersey and New York on an equal 
footing in shipping to Newark. It is asserted that Newark 
shippers pay 8 cents on 100 pounds more than those of 
New York on all consignments to southern and south- 
western points. 





Suspends Advances on Sashes, Etc 





By order entered September 30, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has further suspended from Oct. 5, 
1912, until April 5, 1913, tariffs which were originally 
suspended by orders of June 1, 1912, in Imvestigation 
and Suspension Dockets 117 and 117-A. 

The tariffs which are under suspension advance rates 
for the transportation of sash, doors and blinds from 


stations in Louisfana to stations in Texas and between 
other points. 


WANTS LOWER MINIMUM. 

A case heard by Examiner Gibson at Chicago on 
October 1, G. M. H. Wagner & Sons versus the Sugarland 
Railroad, involved the question of minimum on potatoes 
from Texas points. It was claimed that in the case of 
new potatoes shipped in the summer there was danger 
of heating if a car was loaded with more than 24,000 
pounds, though the minimum is 30,000. 
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ON WESTERN CLASSIFICATION 


Chairman and Attorney of Committee File 
Brief Relating to Testimony Taken 
in Recent Hearings 





In the way of introduction to its brief, just filed with 
the Commission, the Western Classification Committee 
makes an interesting statement as to the various classi- 
fications and the work the committee has tried to per- 
form in the line of securing a greater degree of uni- 
formity. A part of this general statement follows: 

For classification purposes the United States is di- 
vided into three territories, known as the Official, South- 
ern and Western Classification territories. The Official 
Classification territory embraces that part of the United 
States north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers and east 
of Chicago, although on freight destined to or from the 
Mississippi River from or to points east of the Illinois- 
Indiana state line, and to or from points in Wisconsin 
and also St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., from or to the 
territory east of the Illinois-Indiana state line, the Official 
Classification is applied. The Southern Classification gov- 
erns the movement of freight in the territory south of 
the Ohio and Potomac rivers and east of the Mississippi 
River. The Western Classification governs the movement 
of freight in the territory west of the Mississippi River, 
and in Illinois and Wisconsin when moving to or from 
those states from or to points west of the Mississippi 
River. These classifications have been constructed under 
the influence of different commercial and transportation 
conditions, and for that reason they differ widely in their 
provisions. 

This has resulted in more or less confusion and 
consequent dissatisfaction on the part of the shipping 
public in connection with the movement of freight from 
one territory to another governed by differing classifica- 
tions. The rules, descriptions, packing requirements and 
catload minimum weights in these classifications do not 
harmonize, and this has led to a great deal of complaint. 

Because of the foregoing reasons there has been a 
growing demand in this country for uniformity in classi- 
fication. The question has been much discussed by the 
shipping public. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the carriers have recognized the importance of the 
matter, the Commission on several occasions having sug- 
gested in its annual reports the desirability of uniform 
classification. Recognizing the desirability of unifying 
the three classifications, that govern the movement of 
freight in the United States, the carriers took definite 
action during December, 1907, by appointing a committee 
of fifteen members, consisting of five members from 
each classifitation territory, to consider the question 
whether uniformity in classification could be accomplished 
and to suggest the mode of procedure to be followed by a 
permanent committee to be appointed later, in the event 
it should be found that a uniform classification could 
be formulated. This temporary committee, after three 
months of continuous investigation, reported in favor of 
uniformity in rules, descriptions, package requirements 
and carload minimum weights, and recommended that 
the work should. be undertaken at the earliest 
possible date. The committee further reported that it 
would not be possible to secure uniformity in ratings, or 
even to consider that subject, until the work on the 
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rules, descriptions, etc., had been fully completed. The 
report of the committee containing these recommendations 
was submitted to the executive traffic officers of the three 
classification territories, and those officers approved and 
adopted the report. In accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the temporary committee, a committee of nine 
traffic officers, three from each classification territory, 
was selected as the working committee, and the members 
of that committee were relieved from all other duties and 
directed to proceed in the compilation of a uniform clas- 
sification as recommended by the temporary committee. 
The permanent committee, known as the Committee on 
Uniform Classification, was formally organized and begat 
its labors on Sept. 15, 1908, and has been continuously in 
session since that time. 

The Uniform Committee found that it would be neces- 
sary to undertake an exhaustive comparison of the three 
classifications, and the first three months of its work 
was devoted to making this comparison. After the work 
of comparison had been completed the rules were taken 
up for consideration, and following the rules the general 
descriptions, etc. The work of the committee was pros- 
ecuted with great care and careful deliberation. Many 
conferences were held with the representatives of trade 
organizations throughout the country, those representatives 
being requested to obtain and submit wherever possible 
the views and recommendations of the organization mem- 
bers. The requests for views and recommendations of 
trade organizations and members thereof covered such 
features as description of articles, nature of the articles, 
their constituent elements, the uses to which they are 
put, how packed for shipment, whether shipped in car- 
loads or less than carloads, or both, the extent to which 
they are “knocked down” when shipped, the dimensions 
and weight of the article or package, its weight and value 
per cubic foot, its value per unit of sale, loading weight 
per car and whether the article can be loaded in a stand- 
ard 36-foot car, whether shipped with other articles in 
mixed carloads, number of cars shipped per annum, and 
where the article is produced. Where no trade organi- 
zations existed the Uniform Committee took up these 
questions, either in person or by letter, with the manu- 
facturers and shippers. The members of the committee 
devoted a great deal of time to work in the field, making 
personal visits to various manufacturing plants and dis- 
tricts in order to secure first-hand information as_ to 
actual conditions in the production and shipment of goods 
in the various industries. Several hundred conferences 
were held with manufacturers, shippers’ associations and 
individual shippers, and thousands of letters were written 
in search of definite and accurate information, all of 
the information secured being duly considered by the 
committee in formulating its conclusions. After conclu- 
sions had been reached the committee as a rule submitted 
them, before they were adopted, to the interested shippers 
for approval before they were finally recommended to 
the several classification committees. From this it will 
be seen that every possible effort was made by the 
Uniform Committee to secure definte and authentic in- 
formation on which to base its findings. It seems not 
out of place in this connection to call attention to the 
fact that the carriers have already expended over one- 
half million dollars to defray the expense of the Uniform 
Committee. 

The findings of the Uniform Committee were then 
submitted in printed reports to the several classification 
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committees for consideration. The Western Classification 
Committee took thege findings under advisement, after 
which they were placed upon its docket for public dis- 
cussion and consideration. Hearings were held daily 
for over four weeks, at which hundreds of shippers were 
present and stated their views before the committee. 
The Uniform Committee sat with the Western committee 
throughout these hearings. Every shipper who appeared 
was afforded opportunity to be heard, and in each in- 
stance where it was found that the findings of the Uni- 
form Committee should be modified, the necessary modi- 
fication was made, with the approval of the Uniform Com- 
mittee. The purpose of the carriers in placing the find- 
ings of the Uniform Committee before the shippers for 
their consideration and recommendation was to arrive 
at a fair and just conclusion in every instance. So thor- 
ough were the efforts of the Uniform Committee in ar- 
riving at their findings, and so carefully did the Western 
Committee, in conjunction with the Uniform Committee, 
heed every reasonable request for a modification of the 
Uniform Committee’s findings, that we can truthfully say 
that the findings of the Uniform Committee, as finally 
adopted by the Western Committee, meet with the ap- 
proval of the large majority of interested shippers. The 
findings of the Uniform Committee, in the form adopted 
by the Western committee, appear in Western Classifica- 
tion No. 61. 


Following the promulgation of Classification No. 51, 
several protests against its adoption were filed by certain 
agricultural implement shippers, acid manufacturers, by 
a shipper of excelsior, by the wholesale grocery interests 
of Chicago on account of the canned goods mixture, by 
several machinery firms against “Note 3” on machinery, 
by the paper dealers on writing paper descriptions, and 
some few others, but the most vigorous protest of all was 
filed by representatives of certain state railroad commis- 
sions, who objected to every change that had been made 
in the rules, carload minimum weights and ratings, that 
it’ was felt might effect an advance in transportation cost. 
The representatives referred to requested that the effect- 
ive date of the entire classification be postponed, in order 
to give the objectors an opportunity to check the items and 
obtain evidence upon which to attack each change under 
Which there was an increase in rate or with, respect to 
which it was felt that the transportation cost might be 
increased. The classification was suspended and hearings 
have been held at which a great deal of testimony was 
taken. 


Aside from the adoption in Classification No. 51 of 
the findings of the Uniform Committee, various changes 
were made in the ratings which involved both advances 
and reductions. When considering the findings of the 
Uniform Committee it was found by the Western Com- 
mittee that a great many of the ratings provided in 
Classification No. 50 were not on a proper basis. Exam- 
ination of the items developed that the ratings had been 
established on low-priced articles or material, which, 
when the ratings were made, had been submitted by 
shippers without any investigation upon the part of the 
carriers to ascertain whether they were truly representa- 
tive of their kind with respect to the elements of value, 
density, etc. It was found in many instances that much 
more expensive grades are on the market than the grades 
on which the ratings provided had been predicated, and 
that when the average values, density, etc., are taken 
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into consideration higher ratings than those provided in 
Classification No. 50 are justified. 

In other cases it was found that the ratings had been 
established in connection with a carload minimum weight 
which the shippers represented could be loaded, and that 
in numerous cases of this kind the minimum weight could 
not be loaded. In all such cases the carload minimum 
weights were reduced to a reasonable loading basis for 
a standard 36-foot car, and ratings were established which 
in some cases involved an advance to a reasonable basis 
for the minimum weights prescribed. Where the con- 
trary was found to be true, the carriers did not hesitate 
to concede reductions in the ratings, and, acting accord- 
ingly, hundreds of reductions have been made in the 
ratings under those provided in Classification No. 50. 


It was stated by one of the state railroad commis- 
sioners that the reductions in ratings related principally 
to commodities that do not move, or at least that move 
in limited volume. This we emphatically deny and by 
way of answer refer to the large number of protests that 
have been made against the suspension of the ratings 
that have been reduced. It was stated also that the 
promulgation of Classification No. 51 represents an effort 
through the medium of the classification to secure a gen- 
eral advance in rates throughout the West. But an im- 
partial analysis of the changes in ratings that have been 
made will disprove any such intention on the part of the 
carriers. 


Numerous objections to Classification No. 51 were offered 
by representatives of certain state railroad commissions, 
based on the allegation that advances had been effected 
through changes in package requirements and by the 
elimination of carload ratings. The Uniform Committee, 
when dealing with specific items, found package specifica- 
tions for certain items which provided for some packages 
that are not used, and in other cases for packages that 
are unsafe for transportation. Provisions of this kind 
were eliminated with the approval of shippers. Such 
elimination of carload ratings as have been made were 
based entirely on investigation by the Uniform Com- 
mittee, which developed that in those cases there is no 
carload movement, and therefore no necessity for a car- 
load rating. In all the cases where carload ratings have 
been eliminated, only two instances have developed where 
a carload movement has been demonstrated, and in those 
two cases the carriers have agreed to restore the carload 
ratings. Further, the carriers are willing to restore any 
of the specific caload ratings that have been eliminated, if 
the interested shippers are able to demonstrate that they 
shipped in carloads under Classification No. 50. 


In the preceding pages we have described the char- 
acter of the work of the Uniform Classification Committee 
and the object which that work was and is intended to 
accomplish. The committee in its work was at times 
confronted with transportation and commercial conditions 
that were peculiar and restricted to a given territory, 
but, as uniformity in classification for the entire country 
was the end that the committee had in view, it was found 
that only the general average of conditions throughout 
the whole country could be accepted, and that conditions 
peculiar to a restricted territory necessarily had to be 
ignored. In no other way was it possible for the com- 
mittee to prosecute its work along uniform lines, and 
in no other way can uniformity in classification ever be 
secured. Therefore, the findings of the Uniform Com- 
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inittee are necessarily based on average conditions, and 
cannot be expected, in the very nature of things, to reflect 
a variety of local circumstances and conditions. This 
feature of the committee’s work is well known to, and 
understood by, the great majority of interested shippers, 
and, with a few exceptions, they have approved the cdm- 
mittee’s findings. The record in this investigation is 
replete with testimony that reflects conditions which are 
peculiar to given localities or which are based wholly 
on some commercial condition. Manifestly, the classifi- 
cation is not a proper place in which to recognize condi- 
tions of this character. 


As already pointed out, every reasonable effort was 
made by the carriers to secure approval of the changes by 
shippers, and we felt that little opposition would develop 
to those changes. However, a few representatives of 
some of the state railroad commissions, who interested 
themselves in securing the suspension of the classifica- 
tion, and who were most active throughout the hearings 
in opposing each advance, conducted a series of corre- 
spondence with many shippers in an effort to induce them 
to appear at the hearings and testify, or at least furnish 
information or data that could be used in opposition to 
these changes. In fact, the efforts thus made were not 
confined to changes, but in a number of instances related 
to items on which no change had been made. We even 
have letters in our files which leave no room for doubt 
that, when in certain instances these representatives, or 
those working in harmony with them, were advised that 
the shipper had no complaint to offer, a second letter 
was sent out containing the statement that it was a well- 
known and generally understood fact that the carriers 
proposed to cancel the commodity rates of that particular 
shipper, and thereby increase his cost of transportation, 
the statement apparently having origin in the imagination 
of the writer. We do not question the right of anyone 
to file complaint with the Commission on any matter 
within its jurisdiction, or to communicate with shippers 
in an effort to secure evidence, provided the effort is 
bona fide and the attitude of the carriers is correctly 
represented. But, looking at this matter in an open and 
fair manner, we do question the expediency of the un- 
tiring efforts of those representatives, who are not them- 
selves shippers or personally concerned in these changes 
as such, to induce complaints against various items, when 
as a matter of fact the great majority of those items 
already had been so formulated as to meet the views of 
the interested shippers. From the foregoing we do not 
think it can be questioned that much of the testimony, 
other than that relating to agricultural implements and 
the proposed adoption of a rule similar to Rule 10 of the 
Official Classification, was inspired in this manner. 

The subject matter of this brief is divided, for 
presentation, into three parts. The first part deals with 
the rules, the second part with the ratings and carload 
minimum weights, and the third part with the suggested 
adoption in Western Classification territory of what is 
known as Rule 10 of the Official Classification. Numerous 
complaints were filed with the Commission against various 
rules and items in the classification. We not only have 
answered these complaints, but have gone further and 
sustained the burden of proof wherever an increase in 
rate is involved, even though no complaint has been filed 
against such increase by an interested shipper. 
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SAFETY FIRST THE SLOGAN 


Work of the Federal Government in the Pre- 
vention of Railroad Accidents 


By Commissioner C. C. McChord.* 

This law empowers the Commission to investigate all 
collisions, derailments or other accidents resulting in se- 
rious injury to persons or to the property of a railroad 
engaged in interstate commerce. This provision is in ad- 
dition to the requirement that carriers snail make report 
of all accidents monthly, on forms prescribed by the Com- 
mission, which remains as in the law of 1901. The Com- 
mission is authorized to employ any impartial investigator 
to inquire into all the facts, conditions and circumstances 
surrounding any accident investigated, and is clothed with 
ample authority to get all the facts. 

Investigations under this law are made by the Com- 
mission’s safety appliance and hours of service inspectors, 
under the direction of the chief of the division of safety 
appliance, and reports. showing the causes of accidents 
investigated are made to the Commission by the chief of 
the division of safety appliances. These reports are sum- 
marized in the quarterly accident bulletins, such sum- 
maries taking the place of the detailed reports of im- 
portant accidents which are published in the bulletins 
under the law of 1901, publication of which was discon- 
tinued on June 30, 1911. 

Investigations under this law began in June, 1911, and 
up to date eighty-five accidents have been investigated 
and reported upon by the various inspectors. The chief 
of the division of safety appliances has submitted his re- 
ports to the Commission on seventy-two of these accidents 
and fifty-three have been summarized in accident bulle- 
tins 41, 42 and 43. Detailed reports of the more important 
accidents investigated bave been printed as separate docu- 
ments by the Commission. 

In the investigation of a number of prominent acci- 
dents involving the failure of rails, the resources of the 
Bureau of Standards of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor have been utilized. This bureau is well 
equipped with facilities necessary for making tests of 
the physical and chemical properties of rails, and its 
engineer-physicist, Dr. Howard, is one of the most capa- 
ble rail experts in this country. The aid rendered by 
the bureau has been of much service in disclosing the 
underlying causes of serious rail failures. The examina- 
tions made by Dr. Howard have been painstaking and 
thorough, and the conclusions reached by him have the 
weight of authority. 

Coming now to the causes of the accidents that 
have been investigated under the terms of this law, we 
find many instances of bad practice and are able to 
indicate certain unsafe methods of operation which 
should be changed. The investigations have not yet pro- 
ceeded far enough to indicate the need of any specific 
legislation other than that which has already been pro- 
posed, but they have confirmed the need of a law for 
the compulsory use of the block system, and for the 
usé of automatic stops in certain situations, as also for 
a uniform code of signals and rules, a bill providing for 
which has already been introduced in Congress. 

The inherent weakness of the train order system 
appears from the fact that of 47 collisions investigated, 





*Extracts from an address delivered before the Association 
of Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers at Milwaukee, Wis., 
October 1, 1912. 
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23 were due to failure of conductors or enginemen to 
understand or obey orders; mistakes of dispatchers or 
operators in issuing, transmitting, copying or delivering 
orders; forgetting or failing to keep clear of superior 
class trains; misreading watches, and improperly check- 
ing train register. These identical errors have been the 
cause of collisions with more or less frequency through- 
out all the years the train order system has been in 
operation. They occur under both the double and single 
order system, as well as with the intermediate order, 
and are inevitable wherever absolute reliance is placed 
upon the human element. It is universally admitted 
that the defects of the train order system cannot be 
cured by any improvement in the details of its opera- 
tion. The only certain remedy is some form of block 
system that will insure the maintenance of an interval 
of space between moving trains. 


But, as previously noted, collisions also occur~under 
the block system. Such accidents in most cases are 
due to improper flagging or to failure of enginemen to 
observe or obey signals. Occasionally, where manually 
operated signals are in use, collisions are caused by 
mistakes on the part of signalmen. In short, collisions 
under the block system are due to the same funda- 
mental. cause as under the train order system, namely, 
human error. From the standpoint of safety, the block 
system is superior to the train order system only be- 
cause it presents fewer opportunities for man to make 
mistakes. 


To prevent collisions, therefore, we must reduce 
the chance of human error to a minimum, and introduce 
measures to neutralize its effects when it does occur. 
This is a trite conclusion, but it is sometimes neces- 
sary to re-state a truism in order that the importance of 
a too familiar fact may be made prominent. To reduce 
the chance of human error in the operation of trains is 
a problem that has occupied the attention of railroad 
managers for many years. Rules innumerable have 
been formulated ‘with this end in view, und various dis- 
ciplinary measures. have been undertaken for the en- 
forcement of such rules. But the results have«net been 
entirely satisfactory. Why? Mainly because «thé “rules, 
as -well. as the disciplinary measures for their enforce- 
mént,: have’ too often been mere makeshifts. - Rules have 
been . violated with impunity, with the full knowledge 
of “officials whose duty it was to enforce them, and dis- 
ciplinary’ measures have been applied only in cases 
where disaster has followed disobedience. The crying 
need in railway service today is a sensible and entirely 
wotkable code of rules governing the operation of trains; 
@ eodesthat can be obeyed under all conditions of opera- 
tions. a code the primary purpose of which shall be the 
prevention of accidents rather than the ayoidance of 
legal responsibility for their occurrence. 


The remarkable increase in speed and weight of 
trains within recent years, and the crowding of tracks 
and terminals caused by movement of the enormously 
enlarged volume of railroad traffic, have greatly in- 
creased the duties of employees and multiplied the 
chances of error on their part. Rules which a few 
years back were perhaps reasonable and proper can no 
longer be observed and comply with the demands of 
traffic. Many such rules have remained in force al- 
though it is well known that they are honored more in 
the breach than in the observance of them. Such a 
condition cannot fail to weaken respect for all rules 
and render really effective discipline impossible. When- 
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ever it becomes the unwritten law on a railroad that 
schedules must be maintained and trains moved over 
the road regardless of rules that have been enacted to 
secure safety, the conditions of disaster on that road 
are ever present and its managers are gambling with 
fate. A terribly disastrous, head-end collision, caused 
by a train approaching a meeting point for another 
train at excessive speed, was due to disobedience of a 
rule requiring the air brakes to be controlled from the 
leading engine of a double-header. At the investigation 
of the accident the trainmaster of the railroad testified 
that this rule was habitually disregarded with his full 
knowledge. He also said that a rule which required al! 
trains to make a running test of air brakes was not 
expected to be obeyed except by passenger train crews 

Excessive speed as a factor in train accidents de- 
serves serious consideration. A number of derailments 
investigated were directly due to speed too high for the 
existing conditions of track or roadbed, and in several 
serious collisions high speed was an important factor. 
It is, of course, extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
Say absolutely what is a safe limit for the speed of 
trains. With heavy rails, well maintained track and 
roadway, properly spaced signals, and track kept clear 
of slow trains, high speed trains can be run with com- 
parative safety. But the effort to maintain the sche- 
dules of these fast trains, and to bring them in on time, 
creates an undesirable mental condition and increases 
the chances of mistakes by employees. In a collision 
involving a high speed passenger train upon one of our 
best equipped and operated railroads the towerman at 
an interlocking plant lined up the switches for a freight 
train to make a crossover movement, the fast train 
coming from the opposite direction being several min- 
utes late. Before the freight train movement had been 
completed the fast train approached and whistled for a 
clear track. In his anxiety to facilitiate the passage of 
the fast train, the towerman forgot that the switches 
were lined up for the freight train and changed them 
so that the fast train might proceed. The. towerman 
was clearly responsible for the resulting collision, but 
behind his mistake there was the anxiety that ther< 
should. be no delay to the fast train, a mental conditio. 
which affects all employees in greater or less degree. 

This mental condition, this desire to bring the fast 
train in on time at all hazards, leads to the disobedience 
of many rules, and such disobedience is often winked at 
by the very officials whose duty it is to enforce the rules. 
Trainmen are thus encouraged to take dangerous chances, 
knowing that if they come through without accident their 
infraction of the rules will be ignored. It thus happens 
that most of the accidents to high speed trains are di- 
rectly caused by failure of some employe to perform his 
duty. Many such accidents occur through failure of en- 
ginemen properly to control speed at dangerous points 
Im-the. rear-end-collision on the Illinois Central at Kin 
mundy, Ill, on Jan. 22, 1912, the standing train was struck 
at a speed of at least thirty miles per hour, aithough a 
speed limit of ten miles per hour for all trains was in 
force through the station limits at Kinmundy. 


Failure of railway officials to determine with scientific 
accuracy the limits of safety, especially with respect to 
speed on curves, no doubt has led to many derailments. 
There are no accurate engineering data showing the actual 
stresses which are set up in railway track structures by 
locomotives and cars of different weights and moving at 
different rates of speed. That an enormous strain is 
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placed upon track by our heavy modern trains, hauled by 
engines weighing upward of 200 tons, at sixty miles or 
more per hour, is beyond question. There is urgent need 
for accurate information on this point. 

In a number of derailments investigation showed that 
track conditions were unsafe for the movement of trains 
t even ordinary speed, and no adequate measures had 
een taken by those in authority to insure speed reduc- 
ions. This condition is by no means confined to the less 
rominent roads where no special effort is made to run 
trains at phenomenal speed, but has also been found on the 
more prominent roads in connection with the most widely- 
advertised, high-speed trains in the country. It is appar- 
ent, therefore, that both collisions and derailments can 
be materially reduced by the introduction of adequate 
measures for the enforcement of speed restrictions where 
conditions demand it. 

Investigation of derailments due to broken rails has 
developed the fact that current specifications for the 
manufacture of rails are not adequate to guard against 
the most common type of fractures, and that the drop 
test does not reveal the presence of interior defects of a 
serious character. There is urgent need of reform in 
the requirements of the specifications, as well as in the 
methods of inspection at the mills, so as to insure that 
structurally sound rails will be obtained. This need is 
particularly urgent, in view of the constantly increasing 
strains to which rails are subjected, due to increase in 
the weight and speed of trains. 

The superiority of the steel car, from the standpoint 
of safety, has been confirmed by the results of investiga- 
tions, both with respect to collisions and derailments. 
Antiquated wooden cars have been totally destroyed, with 
serious results in loss of life and injury to persons, in 
accidents less severe than those involving steel cars, the 
occupants of which have escaped practically unscathed. 
The steel car is rapidly superseding the wooden car on 
practically all the prominent roads, and it may safely be 
predicted that unnecessary injury and loss of life in col- 
lisions and derailments, by reason of the use of anti- 
quated and structually unsound cars, will soon be a thing 
of the past. 

Numerous accidents, due to the explosion of locomotive 
boilers, led to agitation for a law providing for federal 
inspection of the boilers of locomotives used in interstate 
commerce, and such a law was enacted and received the 
approval of the president on Feb. 17, 1911. This act 
makes it unlawful, from and after July 1, 1911, for any 
common carrier to use a steam locomotive in interstate 
commerce unless the boiler of such locomotive and the 
appurtenances thereof are in proper condition and safe 
to operate. The act also provides for the inspection of 
boilers, and .authorizes the appointment by the president~ 
of a chief inspector, two assistant chief inspectors and 
the employment of 50 district inspectors. The chief in- 
spector is directed to divide the territory of the United 
States into 50 inspection districts and to assign an in- 
spector to each district. Provision is made for the estab- 
lishment of a code of rules and instructions for the in- 
spection of boilers. The rules are to be approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and the chief inspector 
is required to make annual reports to the Commission, as 
well as* special reports covering the details of any acci- 
dent that may have been caused by failure of a locomo- 
tive boiler or its appurtenances, whenever called upon 
by the Commission. 
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As soon as practicable after this law became effective 
the chief and assistant inspectors provided for were ap- 
pointed by the president, and the 50 district inspectors 
were selected through competitive examination, conducted 
by the Civil Service Commission. Rules and instructions 
for the inspection and testing of locomotive boilers and 
their appurtenances were formulated by the chief in- 
spector and adopted, after approval, by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, after a hearing at which parties 
interested were represented, as provided by the law. These 
rules and instructions were promulgated by the Commis- 
sion in a formal order dated June 2, 1911, and became 
effective July 1, 1911. 

This law has not been in operation long enough to 
enable any statistical statement to be made concerning 
its effect in reducing the number of boiler explosions. 
There can be no doubt, however, that the Jaw has had 
a good effect in enforcing better attention to the c«ndi- 
tion of boilers, and in retiring from service many boilers 
which did not meet the established standards of safety. 
The first annual report of the chief inspector will shortly 
appear, and this will no doubt contain information of 
value demonstrating the benefits of the law. 


We have now passed in review the various measures 
taken by the federal government for the prevention of 
railroad accidents, with the results of their operation so 
far as known. No specific cure for these disasters can 
be offered, for none is at hand. Experience has shown, 
however, that the number and severity of railway accidents 
can be materially reduced by the introduction of methods 
and appliances which are entirely practicable, and it is 
particularly encouraging to note that there has recently 
occurred a general awakening among railroad managers 
and railway trainmen’s organizations which has led to 
a well-organized movement on the more prominent rail- 
roads of the country to secure greater safety. 

In the working out of this problem of greater safety 
on railroads we shall get no aid from a study of the 
railroads of other countries. Our problem is essentially 
peculiar to this country, and must be solved in the light 
of conditions existing here. The most difficult and per- 
plexing factor in this problem is the personal equation. 
The failure of the man at the critical moment is the thing 
to be guarded against, and this involves generally a 
reformation in methods of discipline and rules of opera- 
tion. 

The publication of reports of accidents investigated 
by the federal government acts as a powerful tonic on 
the whole situation; as shiftless methods which endanger 
life and property cannot long endure in the light of mer- 
ciless publicity. 

Great possibilities in the direction of a solution of 
the problem lie in the organization of so-called safety 
committees: These are now features in the administration 
of many prominent roads, and the slogan, “safety first,” 
has become a watchword in the details of their operation. 
In making safety the dominant idea in the minds of 
employes, by continually talking about it and pointing 
out methods for its attainment, an important step in the 
right direction is taken. It is necessary for the employe 
to think right before he can act right. These safety 
committees are also bound to be an important factor in 
reawakening in employes that old-time feeling of personal 
interest and pride in the record of “our road” that has 
been so largely dissipated by modern railroad develop- 
ment. In short, co-operation for definite results all along 
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the line is bound to result from the well-directed efforts 
of these committees. 


Atlanta Wants Lower Rates 


Commissioner Meyers held an adjourned hearing on 
October 3 on the complaint of the Atlanta Freight Bu- 
reau, in which that organization is seeking to have that 
city given the same rate from the Ohio River and from 
Baltimore, with rates from other points adjusted to the 
same basis, as Birmingham has. At present Birmingham 
has an 89-cent first-class rate, while that to Atlanta is 
$1.05, although the distance, as asserted by the com- 
plainant, is about the same. 

Harry T. Moore, witness for the freight bureau, was 
on the stand during the whole of the Thursday morning 
session under cross-examination by M. P. Calloway. The 
freight bureau complaint compared the earnings of the 
Western & Atlantic, leased by and a part of the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis system, with those of the 
northern roads, and asserted that the comparison is 
favorable to the southern carrier. That afforded Mr. 
Calloway an opportunity for an extended cross-examina- 
tion to test the witness as to the theory upon which he 
insisted that on the parts of the roads used in the haul 
from the Ohio River to Atlanta the rates might well be 
reduced somewhat without material damage to the car- 
riers, 

He wanted to know whether Mr. Moore, in view of 
the fact that the New York Central’s net earnings per 
mile are higher, thought them unreasonable. He asked 
the same with regard to the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore 
& Ohio and the Wabash. The witness said he could not 
say the rates on those roads are too high because the 
volume of traffic is greater, but he had no doubt about 
the accuracy of the assumption that so long as the earn- 
ings of the southern lines that carry from the Ohio to 
Atlanta are so satisfactory that they could be reduced. He 
insisted that if the Central of Georgia on its line from 
Griffin to Chattanooga makes any profit whatever on 
business destined to Chattanooga that Atlanta is not 
getting a fair deal. 


After much questioning, Mr. Moore said it would be 
the misfortune of the other lines if, after the rates be- 
tween the Ohio and Atlanta had been reduced, the 
returns to them were not satisfactory. He said that to 
keep up rates so as to give every road a satisfactory 
return would be depriving Atlanta of the advantage of 
her location. 

Answering Mr. Calloway’s question on what road 
other than the Western & Atlantic the earnings are too 
high, Mr. Moore mentioned the Louisville & Nashville. 





He said that the issuance of 140 per cent stock dividend . 


and the accumulation of a surplus of $35,000,000 tended 
to bring about a conclusion that the rates on that road 
are more than they should be. 

“If you, by reason of good management, economy 
and strict attention to business, should accumulate a 
surplus like that,” suggested Mr. Calloway, “you think 
the government should do something to cut down your 
earnings, regardless of the effect upon anybody else?” 

“A railroad is a quasi-public corporation and wholly 
unlike an individual,” retorted Mr. Moore. 
that surplus by reason of the right of eminent domain 


and other privileges I think the government might well 
think of reducing my rates.” 


“If I made 
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Mr. Moore did not appear to be prepared for the line 
of cross-examination to which he was subjected, but 
stuck closely to his text that if the operations on the 
roundabout branch lines showed any profit at all over 
the cost of transportation, as he put it, then it followed 
that the railroads that have the unprofitable branches 
are depriving Atlanta of the benefit of her location upon 
the main lines of freight hauling. 


To Change Texas Rates 





A proposal is before the Texas commission to read- 
just rates on empty sacks or bags returned between points 
within the state. As a basis for consideration at the hear- 
ing, it is proposed to amend Texas Classification No. 2 
by canceling the items 56, 57, 58 and 59, page 24, and 
substituting therefor the following: 

“56. Bags or sacks, prepaid; less than carloads (57), 
in boxes, bales or bundles; bales or bundles to be se- 
curely bound with not less than three separate wire or 
rope ties (rope not less than 3-16 inch in diameter), or 
in bundles securely fastened by a rigid strip above and 
below, running crosswise the bundles, ends of strips cdn- 
nected with chain and locked. Each package tagged with 
linen tags securely attached by wire, showing name and 
address of both consignor and consignee. Boxes to be 
plainly marked, showing name and address of both con- 
signor and consignee. One-half of fourth class. 

“58. Carloads, tied in bundles, minimum weight 20,- 
000 pounds. One-half of fourth class. 


“59. When not so shipped. Fourth class, any quan- 
tity.” 


Traffic and Transportation Meet 





Honors were pretty evenly divided between the Chi- 
cago Traffic Club and the Chicago Transportation Asso- 
ciation in their annual field day sports at Comiskey Rark 
on Tuesday of this week. 

D. S. Dixon of the Traffic Club won the hundred-yard 
dash in 12 2-5 seconds, with R. Gainer of the Transporta- 
tion Association a close second. 

N. B. Wood of the C. T. A. won the 440-yard run, with 
C. H. Schniglau of the C. T. C. second. 

There was a tie in both the golf driving contest and 
in circling the bases, the Traffic Club’s entries in both 
winning the first prizes through the toss of a coin. 

The C. T. A. nine won the game of baseball by a 
score of 11 to 7, and thus captured the silver cup. 

Batteries, C. T. A—Dickie Yaeger. C. T. C.—Schni- 
glau, Skipworth and MacNiven. 


The Hocking Valley has changed to commercial agent 
the titles of the following officers: H. E. Thatcher, general 
agent, Toledo, O.; H. M. Hall, general agent, Chicago, 
lll.; B. H. Akin, general agent, Wellston, O.; W. O. 
Sydnor, general agent, Charleston, W. Va. 


Hamilton O’Connor has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent of the Toledo, Peoria & Western, 
with headquarters at Peoria, Ill. 


Cc. W. Galligan has been appointed general freight 
agent Chicago & Alton, with headquarters Railway Ex- 
change building, Chicago. : 
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Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS, 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau. 


In this gepartment we shall answer simple questions relating 
to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers 
desiring special service by requiring immediate answer may 
secure privately written answers to their inquiries by the pay- 
ment of a small fee, given on application. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Limitation of Liability Without Reduction in Rate. Car- 
rier’s Liability Ceases on Delivery. 


Ohio.—“1, There was shipped from a point in Ten- 
nessee to a point in Ohio a shipment of marble, crated, 
with notation on the bill of lading, ‘Valuation released 
to twenty cents a cubic foot.’ The shipment was for- 
warded in March, 1912, at which time Southern Classifi- 
cation No. 38 made no provision for a release of 20 
cents a cubic foot on granite or marble. It had been 
customary for shipments, in order to get a reduced rate, to 
place a 20 cents a cubic foot release on all shipments. 
However, this provision was canceled by supplement No. 
19 to Southern Classification No. 38, effective Feb. 26, 
1912. The shipment in question was damaged en route 
and consignees have filed claim for the invoice price of 
the marble, which is considerably higher than 20 cents 
a cubic foot. They claim that in view of the fact that 
Southern Classification did not provide for this release, 
they are entitled to the invoice price of the marble. To 
what extent is the carrier liable?” 





“2. I have in mind a concern who receives carload 
shipments, taking delivery on a public team track. On 
several oceasions, when they were unable to complete 
unloading the first day, they have made request on the 
carrier’s agent to reseal their car in order to place the 
responsibility for the remainder of their goods on the 
earrier. If, for an accommodation, the agent reseals car, 
to what extent is a carrier liable, and, if he refuses, can 
he be compelled to do so by law?” 

1. At common law, a carrier was regarded as an 
insurer against all losses except those caused by the act 
of God or of the public enemy. But the courts of many 
states of this country have relaxed the rigor of this rule, 
at least in so far as to permit the carrier to qualify this 
liability by express contract with the shipper. In some 
of the states (Kansas, Iowa, Texas, Nebraska, Kentucky), 
however, it has been deemed contrary to the true policy 
of the state to permit the carrier to limit its common 
law liability by any contract whatever. 

It is now generally recognized that if a rate is con- 
ditioned upon the shipper’s agreeing that the carrier’s 
liability should not exceed a certain specified value, that 
the stipulation is valid when loss occurs through causes 
beyond the carrier’s control, or where the shipper has 
himself declared the value, even when loss is due to the 
carrier’s negligence. But it does not always follow that 
the carrier’s limitation of liability must rest on the 
consideration that the shipper has secured a lower rate, 
or that the shipper has been given an opportunity to 
select under which, the common law or limited liability, 
he will ship his goods. While there can be no limitation 
without the assent of the shipper, either express or im- 
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plied, yet a bill of lading limiting liability constitutes 
a special contract with the shipper, and knowledge of 
the contents by the shipper will be presumed, and con- 
sequently binding upon him. The consideration ex- 
pressed in the bill of lading is, in such instances, suffi- 
cient to support its stipulation. See Jovite Carr vs. Texas 
& Pacific Ry. Co., 194 U. S., 1053. But such stipulations 
are never valid as against loss due to the carrier’s neg- 
ligence, either wholly or in part. 

2. After delivery of the shipment at destination 
point, and acceptance thereof by the owner, the carrier 
is wholly released from any further responsibility con- 
cerning the custody and protection of the same, and the 
earrier’s agent is without any authority to regard the 
owner’s instructions to reseal the car if no further move- 
ment of the same is contemplated. 

a * * 


Carrier Entitled to Extra Compensation for Delivery on 
Industrial Tracks, 


New York.—‘“‘We are of the opinion that there is a 
law or ruling by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which requires railroads to make a free switch delivery 
to firms or corporations which have direct connections 
with the railroad’s main lines. We have a contract with 
the delivering railroad to switch our shipments from its 
main lines to our plant, a distance of about one-half mile, 
for which we are to pay one dollar per car. We have no 
desire to abrogate our contract, but are not sure if, under 
the law, we should pay this switching charge, and if the 
railroad is not compelled to deliver our shipments to 
our plant without an extra charge.” 

It is a general proposition that the rate does not 
carry with it a delivery upon a private track. Frequently 
carriers refuse altogether to make a private track de- 
livery, and impose different charges for different deliveries 
of that character. Each particular case must stand upon 
its own merits, and be determined by the particular cir- 
cumstances and conditions surrounding it. The principle 
that seems to have been established in the case of Asso- 
ciated Jobbers of Los Angeles vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al., 18 I. C. C., 310, is that whenever the carrier’s tariff 
provides for switching charge, and does not expressly 
absorb the same, and the sidetrack upon which delivery 
is made is not in fact a portion of the carrier’s terminal 
facilities, and a delivery on said sidetrack is not a sub- 
stitution for delivery upon public team tracks, that in 
such instance it is within the power of a carrier to charge 
a reasonable sum for the performance of said service, in 
accordance with the provisions of section 6 of the act. 

In your particular case, we are inclined to the view 
that a switching delivery of more than one-half mile 
from the main track is such a special service for which 
the carrier may, under the act, make an additional charge. 
The fact, however, that you have a contract with the 
carrier providing for a charge, would not be binding upon 
you, under the present act, if the Commission had inter- 
preted the law to be that a carrier cannot charge addi- 
tional for switching on and off an industrial track. 

& * a 
Rates Based on Conditions That All Shippers Cannot 
Meet, Unlawful. 

Missouri.—“Kindly advise us as to what attitude the 
Interstate Commerce Commission would look on a con- 
tract between a common carrier and a lumber company 
located on the terminus of their line, for the transporta- 
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tion of logs from the terminus to their junction point 
for manufacture into lumber and reshipment. Said ship- 
ments to be made in trainloads, loaded on the equipment 
of the lumber company, and adjusted on a basis of so 
much pe? train-mile with the railroad company, said 
arrangements being open for all comers under similar 
conditions. Said carrier being a common carrier within 
the full meaning of the act, etc., filing tariffs, reports 
and maintaining certain standards as set forth by the 
Commission. Said carrier being approximately thirty-five 
miles in length. Also advise if such contract or con- 
tracts, as the case may be, should be filed with the Com- 
mission.” 

Section 6 of the act, in part, provides that a carrier 
shall not charge a different compensation for the trans- 
portation of property than the charges specified in its 
filed tariffs. The Commission has interpreted this sec- 
tion as prohibiting the carrier from making a lower rate 
for a trainload than for a carload, on the ground that 
such a rate is, in effect, allowing a lower rate upon a 
commodity which only few shippers can comply with. 
Packers’ Compress Co. vs. C., C., C. & St. L. Ry. Co. 
et al., 11 I. C. C., 382; Carr vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. Co., 9. I. C.C., 
1; Kinsley vs. B., N. Y. & P. R. R. Co., 37 Fed. Rep., 187. 
Such a rate would be unlawful as violating the rule of 
equity and tending to defeat its just and wholesome 
purpose. If a low rate is granted on conditions that only 
a few can comply with, that rate is presumably unfair 


and may be extremely prejudicial to all other shippers 
of like traffic. 
* * * 


Time Within Which Goods Must Be Carried. 


Ilinois—“A car of potatoes is shipped from a point 
in Virginia to Chicago, and the schedule is the fourth 
morning in Chicago. For some unknown reason the car 
meets with delay and does not arrive until the sixth 
morning. A commodity, such as potatoes, is subject to 
fluctuations in market, and during this delay, or between 
the fourth and sixth mornings, the market goes down 15 
cents per barrel. We naturally are the losers and have 
filed a claim with the railroad. They advise that the 
car did not meet with unreasonable delay and see fit to 
decline our claim. What, in your opinion, is a reasonable 
delay, and when is a delay unreasonable? Have any 
cases been decided to establish precedents? Is the con- 
signee not entitled to the difference in market whenever 
a car is delayed? Can you furnish me with a specific 
case where conditions such as these have been decided?” 

As to the time within which a carrier is bound to 
complete the transportation of the goods, when no time 
is expressly agreed upon, the rule is that it must be 
done with all convenient dispatch, and this is commonly 
defined as “a reasonable time.” What is a reasonable 
time must be determined by the length of the journey, 
the mode of conveyance, the weather, the state of the 
road, the season of the year, nature of the goods, the 
amount of business, if from any cause there should be 
an unusual temporary influx of freight, and any other 
circumstances which may properly be taken into consid- 
eration by a jury in finding whether the carrier has been 
guilty of unnecessary and improper delay; for the ques- 
tion must always be one of fact, and consequently deter- 
mined by a jury, and not by a court. The same route 
may be liable to hourly obstructions and delays at one 
season which would not be encountered at another. The 
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fact, however, that the carrier requires six days to com- 
plete a transportation which usually requires only four 
days, would establish a prima facie case of upreasonable 
delay, and place the burden on the carrier of proving 
that the circumstances controlling the particular ship- 
ment were such as to make the extra time in transporta- 
tion unavoidable, although the general rule is that the 
burden of proof to show that the delay was due to 
negligence is on the plaintiff. See McCray vs. R. R. Co., 
109 Mo. App., 567,-and R. R. vs. Simmons, 49 Ill. App., 443. 

If the goods are intended for sale in the market at 
destination, and the carrier unreasonably and negligently 
delays their transportation, the general rule by which the 
damages are to be computed, if goods at the particular 
time have fallen in market value during the delay, is 
the difference between the market value when the goods 
should have arrived and the value at the time of their 
delivery, the carrier being liable to the extent of the 
depreciation, with interest from the time when they 
should have been delivered. 


Big Four to Unite Short Lines 





At a special meeting of the stockholders of the Big 
Four, to be held at Cincinnati on November 25, four prop- 
ositions will be voted upon looking toward the consolida- 
tion of the road’s subsidiary lines with the main system. 
The propositions are as follows: 

(1) To extend the road from Terre Haute, Ind., to 
the line between Indiana and Illinois, following the route 
of the Cairo, Vincennes & Chicago Railway. 

(2) The purchase of the Cairo, Vincennes & Chicago 
Railway. 

(3) The purchase of the Cincinnati & Springfield Rail- 
way Co.; the Columbus, Springfield & Cincinnati Railway; 
the Findlay Belt Railway Co.; the Harrison Branch Rail- 
way, and the Chicago, Indianapolis & St. Louis Short Line 
Railway Co. 

(4) The execution of mortgages covering the forego- 
ing companies. 

Of the lines to be consolidated the most important 
one is the Cairo, Vincennes & Chicago, with a capital stock 
of $5,000,000, all of which is owned by the Big Four, and 
462 miles of road extending from Terre Haute to Danville 
on the north, Cairo to the south, and East St. Louis on the 
west. It is an important part of the Big Four system. 
The stock pays no dividends, the road having been leased 
to the Big Four for its fixed charges and rental. 

The Chicago, Indianapolis & St. Louis Short Line has 
$55,000 stock, all owned by the Big Four, to which it is 
leased. The company owns 44 miles of road in Illinois. 

The Cincinnati & Springfield and the Columbus, 
Springfield & Cincinnati each own about 50 miles of road 
and all but a few shares of the capital stock of each is 
owned by the Big Four. The Findlay Belt Railway Co. 
of Findlay owns five miles and the Harrison Branch Rail- 
way Co., eight miles of road. 


William J. Dibble has been appointed commercial 
agent Chicago & Alton at Cleveland, vice J. C. Kempf, 
transferred. James L. Mooney, traveling freight agent 
at Milwaukee, vice Barth Riedy, promoted. 

T. Y. Horton has been appointed assistant general 
live stock agent Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with 
headquarters at Kansas City, Mo. 
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al RE COMMISSION 
four COMPLAINTS BEFO OMMISS 
nable —————————— 
ain Digest of Petitions Lodged with Interstate Commerce Board During Past Week 
oon No. 5193. American Warehouse Co., No. 5169. Chicago Board of Trade vs. vailed during the first three months 
t the Wichita, Kan., vs. St. Louis & San Illinois Central. of this year. Complainant sent 140 
le to Francisco et al. Alleges that rates of 12 cents on cars of ore to its Canton plant, the 
E 0.., Alleges the principal defendant wheat from Council Bluffs, Omaha, contents of which could not be re- 
443 refuses to repay expense of ship- South Omaha, when originating be- moved because the ore was frozen 
— ping broomcorn from Lawton and yond, and 11 cents on corn, oats, into a solid mass. Demands repara- 
et at Fletcher, Okla., stopped in transit barley and rye, are unjust and un- tion for $1,382 demurrage assessed 
sently at Wichita and thence forwarded reasonable in themselves and un- which would not have been imposed 
h the to Portland, Ore., on the ground duly discriminatory in favor of New had the tentatively approved rule 
icular that, through a clerical error, tar- Orleans, which the Illinois Central now before the Commission been in 
iffs did not provide for stopping gives a rate of 15% cents on all effect. 
ty, is in transit at Wichita, as tariffs do grains from the territory mentioned, No, 5165. Hay and Grain Department 
goods now. Demands return of the when for export to Europe, to the of the Memphis Merchants’ Ex- 
their charges up to Wichita. great damage of dealers of Chicago change vs. Toledo, St. Louis & 
f the No. 5191. Anderson-Tully Co. et al., and to the advantage of dealers in Western et al. 
they Memphis, Tenn., vs. Morgan’s Lou- New Orleans and other markets, as Alleges that the charging of a 
isiana & Texas R. R. & S. 8S. Co. complainants promise to show on combination of local rates on hay 
et al. hearing. sang mr gigs teste from Ohio and Indiana to Memphis 
ae on grain-when intended lor export. and Class D rates from Toledo, St. 
ine that carriers proposal to No. 5163. Dean, C. W., Factoryville, Louis and Western stations in Illi- 
stop the issuance of through bills Pa.. vs. United States, Adams. and 
Ss : “ , , nois is unreasonable and discrimi- 
of lading on export lumber possing Wells, Fargo & Co t Smenntn ven to M 
througlt New Orleans and its sub- Aileeds Walent ond webtubbs a oi 5 sear ° Cla a4 ve 
e Big ports unless the steamship lines rate on carloads of horses from aa vs wt age < ‘- a b peggion 
agree to pay demurrage is an un- : : ie eee Ten + ey 
prop- ~ Bucklin, Mo., to Factoryville, in that the exchange, who complain as in- 
just and unreasonable burden on the char f $400 ded rf he 
solida- 4 ge of $ per car exceede dividual shippers and members of 
the shippers of hardwood lumber, $350 per car. Demands cease and th sastanttie 
rstem. such as are the complainants. De- desist order ‘and reparation . ps am eager 
mands that the present system of No 5195. Florida Railroad Commis- N° 5173. HenE-Ta Bone Co, Flem- 
d., to through bills without demurrage be sioners vs. Atlantic Coast Line and ere ON. Vey. V8. Oe 
» : 4 . Fn Nashville et al. 
continued, because shippers have no Sanford & Everglades 
route means of controlling the movement Alleges that rates as potatoes Alleges that rate of $4.94 per ton 
of lumber by railroad or of the and vegetables maintained from all on phosphate rock from Mt. Pleas- 
nicago steamships; that if the Commission stations on the Sanford road, other ant, Tenn., to Flemington is unjust 
has not jurisdiction to make orders than Sanford itself. to Jacksonville and unreasonable in that it exceeds 
iI of that kind, then that it will use its when for beyond "do not comply $3.70, the rate on ground rock. De- 
Rail- good offices to procure a reasonable with the mileage scale prescribed mands rate not exceeding $3.70 and 
ilway; settlement, to suspend the tariffs by the Commission in complaint reparation. 
| Rail- and order reparation to such ship of Florida Fruit and Vegetable No. 5177. Hinton Fruit and Produce 
t Line pers ae may be requires 0 pay Shippers’ Protective Association vs. Co., Hinton, W. Va., vs. Chesapeake 
unreasonable demurrage charges by Atlantic Coast Line et al. Demands & Ohio et al. 
sate ieee of the change in practice. an order specifically prescribing the Alleges imposition of unreason- 
No. 5176. Berthold & Jennings Lum- lawful rates to be applied. able rate on fruit from Seaford, Del., 
ber Co., St. Louis, vs. Mobile & No 5197. Foster Lumber Co., Kansas to Hinton, W. Va., in that defend- 
ortant Ohio et al. City, vs. Chicago & Northwestern ants refuse to make through route 
stock Alleges imposition of unreason- et al. and joint rate arrangements via 
r. and able charges on carload of lumber Alleges application of unjust com- either Norfolk, Va., or Potomac 
? il] shipped from Gordo, Ala., to Racine, bination rate on empty cement, Yards, thereby compelling com- 
manhued Wis., where it was refused and then sacks, shipped from Manville, Wyo., plainant to pay a combination of 
on the diverted to Gary, Ind. Demands to Mildred, Kam. Demands cease either 39 or 41 cents or to send 
ystem. reparation down to the published and desist order and reparation. its shipments via Star Union freight 
leased rate from Gordo to Gary. No. 5168. Fort Smith (Ark.) Commis- route via Pittsburgh for 26 cents 
No. 5194.. Big Muddy Coal & Iron sion Co. vs. Kansas City Southern plus re-icing charges, owing to the 
‘ Co. vs. St. Louis, Iron Mountain & et al. much greater distance and neces- 
mone Southern. Alleges that the rate of 94 cents sity for re-icing, the through route 
1 it is Demands return of $153 demur- on cranberries from producing we gy — ae miles long, 
ois. rage charged on car set on loading points in New Jersey and Massachu- = = : a ’ “yen . ig route 
mbus, tracks at.its mine at Clifford, IIL. setts to Fort Smith, made up of bt : er, Tn sme i De- 
f road and which was left there during the the 41-cent rate to St. Louis and os ae Pectre oe te ot — 
miners’ strike, although the railroad _58 cents from St. Louis to Fort prs sn at hg a on of a 
ach is company, at any time during the Smith, is unjust and unreasonable, te — pA - a, a an eye 
ay Co. strike, was free to remove said car, in that the 53 cents charged for eabinbiie oe 1 a at paid the 
1 Rail- as it did other cars. the haul from St. Louis to Fort Sng ey — ae on ana 
No. 5167. Chattanooga Sewer Pipe Smith exceeds the 34-cent rate on -‘9. 940%. Antermountain Auto Co., 
Wire Brick Co. ve, Nashville, Chat. potatoes, cabbage, onions and onion Boise, Ida., vs. Lake Shore & Michi- 
tanooga & St. Louis. sets. Demands through rate of 75 gan Southern et al. 
hercial Alleges that 6 cents on hollow cents and reparation. Alleges unreasonable charge on 
<empf, fireproof building tile, from Chatta- No. 5192. The Grasselli Chemical Co., automobile from Toledo to Boise, 
agent nooga to Rome, Ga., is unjust, un- Cleveland, vs. Baltimore & Ohio. resulting from failure to observe 
reasonable and excessive, in that Alleges that Rule IX of the B. diversion order. Demands cease 
vised it exceeds the 3 cents imposed on & O. Demurrage Tariff I. C. C. No. and desist oder and reparation. 
, with paving tile, which is of greater 501 is unreasonable in that it does No. 5171. The K. & P. Lumber Co. 





value. Demands rate not exceeding 
4 cents and reparation. 


not take into account extraordinary 
weather conditions, such as pre- 





vs. Kansas City & Southern, Mor- 
gan’s Louisiana & Texas Railway 
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& Steamship Co. and the Zwolle 
& Eastern. 


Alleges that imposition of a 14- 
cent rate on lumber from Gibson 
and Blue Lake to New Orleans on 
lumber intended for export is 
unjust and unreasonable, in that it 
exceeds the 10-cent rate ordered by 
the Commission in the National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association vs. 
the Kansas City Southern et al, in 
which the Zwolle & Eastern was 
not a party. The allegation is made 
that the Kansas City & Southern 
owns the Zwolle & Eastern, and 
that the order directing it to put 
the 10-cent rate into effect from 
stations on its lines should make 
that rate applicable from Gibson 
and Blue Lake. Demands 10-cent 
rate and reparation. 


No. 5170. Little Rock (Ark.) Mer- 
chants’ Freight Bureau, for its mem- 
bers, vs. St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern. 

Alleges that rate of 36 cents on 
cranberries from Memphis to Little 
Rock is unjust, in that it exceeds 
25 cents. Demands reduction to 25 
cents and reparation. 

No. 5199. Montana Railroad Com- 
missioner, on behalf of the Conrad 
Mercantile Co., vs. Great Northern 
Express Co. 


Alleges violation of the fourth 
section in that the any-quantity 
fruit rate Wenatchee, Wash., to 
Conrad, Mont., is in excess of the 
any-quantity rate to Butte, the more 
distant point, the rate to Conrad 
being $2.25 on quantities less than 
2,000 pounds, while the any-quantity 
rate to Butte is $1.75. 


No. 5174. Napier, Cheatham & Co., 


Nashville, Tenn., vs. Missouri Pa- 
cific et al. 

Alleges unreasonable through rate 
of 89 cents on canned salmon from 
Astoria, Ore., to Nashville in that 
it exceeded the combination of 84 
cents. Demands cease and desist 
order and reparation. 


No. 5166. National Paper Co., Cin- 


cinnati, vs. Missouri Pacific et al. 

Alleges unreasonable rates on in- 
dented bottle wrapping paper from 
Cincinnati to Denver, in that the 
charges on a shipment of it were 
greater than on corrugated bottle 
wrappers, a more expensive article. 
Demands cease and desist order and 
reparation. 


No. 5162. Olson Rug Co., Chicago, vs. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al. 

Alleges imposition of unjust, un- 
reasonable and wholly illogical rates 
upon worn carpets and rugs sent 
to factory of complainant to be re- 
manufactured. Rates vary from 
first class to three and four times 
first class, although the carpets and 
rugs have no value except for re- 
manufacturing employed by com- 
plainants. Demand reasonable and 
logical rates and reparation. Chas. 
Conradis and Arthur B. Hayes, at- 
torneys. 


No. 5196. Paducah Box and Basket 


Co. vs. Illinois Central. 

Alleges Commission, through mis- 
apprehension, refused request of 
defendant to refund on material 
made from logs shipped in from 
a point on its lines, shipped out to 
another point on its lines, the Com- 
mission obviously being of opinion 
that the attempt was to give retro- 


active effect to a milling-in-transit 
privilege. Demands refund as a 
matter of right under tariffs. 


No. 5172. Perkins-Joslin Mercantile 


Co. and Grand Junction Seed Co., 
jrand Junction, Colo., vs. Denver & 
Rio Grande et al. 


Demand reparation for shipments 
during two years between Aug. 15, 
1910, and same day in 1912, be- 
tween Missouri. and Mississippi 
River points and Chicago on the 
east and Salt Lake on the west on 
the authority of the decision in the 
complaint of the Grand Junction 
Chamber of Commerce vs. D. & R. G. 
et al. 


No. 5161. Railroad Commissioners of 


Iowa vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe et al. 

Alleges unreasonable, prejudicial 
and discriminatory rates on coffin 
stock, by reason of the fact that 
Western Classification excludes cof- 
fin stock from the benefit of lumber 
tariffs. Demands that that kind of 
lumber be included in the classifi- 
eation so as to have the benefit of 
lumber rates, many of which, it is 
asserted, are lower on woods of 
much greater value and of less 
loading. 


No. 5198. Standard Mirror Co. and 


Ferd Ecker, High Point, N. C., vs. 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co. et al. 
Alleges that the rate of 59 cents 
per 100 pounds on plate glass under 
80 inches from points in western 
Pennsylvania to High Point is un- 
just and unreasonable in that it ex- 
ceeds 21 cents. Demands reparation 
down to that rate, amounting to 
$18,079, and more claims to be filed. 








Another Misfire in Coal Case 





Docket No. 3117, entitled “In the matter of the trans- 
portation of coal without charge,’ promises to rival 
the Spokane case for longevity. It has already been be- 
fore the Commission for nearly four years, although not 
docketed at the time first brought to its attention. An 
effort was made on October 1 to hold a hearing on the 
subject before Special Examiner Mackley, but of the per- 
sons involved only two appeared, they being the stenogra- 
pher and a newspaper reporter. 

The question arises out of the free transportation of 
coal by the Baltimore & Ohio for the Baltimore & Ohio 
Southwestern. The correspondence shows that the so- 
called parent company has kept memoranda as to the 
coal it has hauled for the Southwestern. The companies, 
however, are not identical in a corporate sense, hence 
the question as to whether the Baltimore & Ohio can 
lawfully haul coal without charging its tariff rate. But 
if it does that, what is paid by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Southwestern will appear in one place as a credit and 
in another as a debit. 

It is really merely a matter of bookkeeping, com- 
plicated by the legal aspect of the matter. While the 
Baltimore & Ohio bonds were issued for the debts of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, there is not such a 
degree of relationship between the two companies as to 


make it.clear that the Baltimore & Ohio is at liberty to 
haul coal without charge. 


Two-Cent Law Invalid 





In an opinion handed down in the United States Dis- 
trict Court recently the Illinois 2-cent railroad fare law 
is held unconstitutional. The decision is given in the 
case filed by the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis Railroad Co. 
against the state of Illinois. 

The indications are that the decision will result in 
additional suits being filed to test the validity of the act. 

The opinion upholds the ruling 6f Master in Chancery 
Walter McClellan Allen of Springfield, who held that the 
law was invalid. It is the general opinion of attorneys 
that the ruling will apply to any railroad where proof 
can be made that the operating expenses of the passenger 
department do not allow a reasonable income over the 
revenue of that department. 

The federal court issues a permanent injunction re- 
straining Attorney-General Stead from enforcing the pro- 
vision of the 2-cent act as regards the Chicago, Peoria & 
St.. Louis Railway. In addition the court holds that the 
law is confiscatory. 

The opinion was written by Judge Sanborn and is 
approved by Judge J. Otis Humphrey of Springfield and 
Judge Baker of Indiana, who heard the final argument. 
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Motor With 15-Ton Load 





There appeared on the streets of New York a few 
days ago a vehicle which attracted as much attention as 
a circus parade. It was a 15-ton capacity ash wagon 
drawn by a Martin tractor. The wagon is 12 feet in 


INCREASING EFFICIENCY ON THE SHORT HAUL 


It is the purpose of this department of THE TRAFFIC WORLD to describe and illustrate, when the 
subject-matter is suitable for illustration, appliances for, and methods of, handling freight in the factory 
and warehouse, in the freight station and on the platform, between the factory, the station and the ware- 
house, and between the platform and the car. The department is established with a view to suggest to 
the traffic man, whether of an industrial concern or railway official, some of the ways in which his fellow 
official has demonstrated the value of his services and some of the means by which others, for commercial 
reasons, have sought to increase his efficiency. THE TRAFFIC WORLD will be pleased to answer inquiries 
concerning any device or method mentioned in this department, or unless requested to the contrary, put 
the inquirer in touch with those who can furnish full information. 
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The 15-ton ash wagon is, however, the largest load 
yet attempted by the tractor, but it is handled with such 
ease that the limit does not seem to have been reached. 

It is generally conceded that the conventional motor 
truck has reached its utmost limit at five tons capacity. 
Engineering difficulties and the limit of rubber tires make 
greater capacity too expensive for economy. This tractor 





Motor Tractor Attached to 15-Ton Capacity Ash Wagon. 


height and 26 feet in length, and looks very much like 
a house moving down the street. The wagon was built 
for the Berough Development Co. of Brooklyn to take 
15 tons of ashes at a load and to stand a speed of eight 
miles an hour. It is shod all around with steel tires 
which will be used until the snow makes its appearance, 
when the front wheels of the wagon, which are the 
drivers, will have rubber tires fitted for winter wear. 
The heavy load, however, is at all times carried on steel 
tires. 

A great many of these Martin tractors are at work 
in different parts of the country, some drawing from 
six to twelve tons of coal, lumber, or other merchandise, 
and others in fire departments drawing ladder trucks, 
water-towers or steamers. 


enables thcse whose loads go far in excess of five tons 
to take advantage of motor power. 


Revolvators for Shipping Departments 





While many large warehouse concerns and factories 
having warehouses in connection with their manufacturing 
plants realize that a revolvator, or portable tiering ma- 
chine with a revolving base, is almost a necessity for 
economically storing bales, boxes, barrels, etc., in store- 
rooms and warehouses, there are, however, not so many 
plant superintendents who realize the value of a revolvator 
in the shipping department. 

For instance, the illustration, Fig. 1, shows how 
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readily this portable tiering machine can be used for 
placing bales on trucks. For this use the revolvator plat- 
form is dropped down level with the shipping platform 
and facing it. The bale is then brought up on a hand 
truck and tipped over on the revolvator platform. By 
means of the crank one man then raises the platform 
with its load to the desired height, then the revolvator is 
swung around on its own center, like a turntable, and 
the bale is pulled off to its place on the truck. From 
this description it is evident that the most important 
feature of a tiering machine, for this use, is the revolving 
base, for its ease in operation depends primarily upon the 
fact that it is loaded on one side and then swung around 
and unloaded from the other. 


When the platform and uprights of the revolvator are 
swung around, the wheels and lower base remain sta- 
tionary on the floor, and, on account of the novel locking 
device employed, there is no possibility of the revolvator 
-shifting its position in reference to the floor. When the 
uprights and platform are in either the loading or unload- 
ing position, they are rigidly locked to the base by means 
of an automatic catch, so that there is no liability of 
accidentally switching the machine around when pushing 
bales onto the platform or pulling them off. It is thus 
evident that in both the loading and unloading positions 
the machine is exceptionally rigid and that its two parts 
cannot move relative to each other, and that the whole 
machine cannot shift its position-on the floor. 


The illustration in Fig. 2 shows how this machine 
has been adapted for increasing the capacity of box cars. 
In the plant where this photograph was taken large num- 
bers of crated gas engines are shipped, but no convenient 
method had been found for tiering these satisfactorily 
in the cars. If the engines were to be tiered two or 





Fig. 1. Using a Revolvator for Piling Bales on a Truck. 


Revolving Base a Necessity. 


The 


three high, it was all six or seven men could do to lift 
the heavy loads up to the second ties; however, as shown 
by the illustration, this difficulty has been readily solved 
by the revolvator. 

In commenting upon this method of loading cars, the 
gas engine manufacturer in question recently wrote as 
follows: 

“We are having excellent success using a revolvator 
in our shipping department decking engines in cars, 

“We now deck engines with two men, whereas before 
it took from four to six men to complete the operation. 
We consider the revolvator a very important feature in 
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our shipping department, and we would not under any 
consideration be without it. 

“We recommend that anyone doing any amount ot 
decking car lots should look into this matter carefully 
as it cuts costs and lightens labor to a very great extent.’ 

In this use of the revolvator the revolving base fea 
ture is the most essential point, for the platform can be 





Fig. 2, Showing How a Revolvator Increases the Availabie 
. Capacity of Box Cars. 


swung around to the door in the car, the crated engines 
placed on the platform. Then the revolvator can be used 
as a truck and drawn to the place on the car where the 
load is to be stored, and, by swinging the upper or 
revolving structure to the right position, the crated engine 
is readily pushed off into place. 

It is easily understood how a revolvator lightens the 
task of freight handlers when it is considered that one 
man can elevate loads of 2,000 pounds. The revolvator 
is made in several heights to meet different conditions. 
Any concern that has not tried this method of increasing 
the efficiency of its shipping department, should write 
to the manufacturers of the revolvator, the N. Y. Revolving 
Portable Elevator Co., 346-352 Garfield avenue, Jersey City, 
N. J.. who can can give some interesting information and 
refer to plants where they have reduced the 
handling material by 25 to 75 per cent. 


cost of 





To Investigate Mixture Privilege 





By order entered Oct. 2, 1912, Investigation and Sus- 
pension Docket 167, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended from Oct, 6, 1912, until Feb. 1, 1913, items 
85-D, 90-C, 95-B, 115-C and 130-B, on pages 2 and 3 of 
Supplements 6 and 7 to Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Tariff I. C. C. C-9288. 

At present the tariff permits hay, rice straw and 
straw to be shipped in mixed carloads with grain and 
grain products at the highest ecarload rate and minimum 
weight applying on any of the articles in the car. The 
items which have been suspended withdraw this privi- 
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ARE YOU READY? 
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Business firms everywhere now must have men who 
are more than mere shipping clerks—men who under- 
ailable Stand freight rates and Interstate Commerce—who can 
take charge of newly-created traffic departments. 

The cost of transportation is the greatest problem 

é of the age. Proprietors, Sales Managers and others 
ngines have been grappling with this new Traffic situation, 
: a which demands another kind of talent—men who know 
> use Interstate Commerce—and they can pretty nearly 
re the name their own price, 

Mr. Blunder, the other day, wrote “SLOT MA- 
er or CHINE” on his shipping ticket. As a result of this 
sngine error of classification his cOmpany was overcharged 

$2,030.41 

The lowest legal classification under the New Gov- 
1s th ernment Freight Rate Systems was “Automatic 
° Chance Machines.” A Traffic expert found the error. 
it one The Traffic man makes $10,000 per year, because he 

earns it. The shipping clerk wasted two years’ salary 
Ivator in 10 minutes, because he did not know any better. 
itions. Only trained men can always be depended upon for 

lowest freight charges which affect the Profits and 
easing the Selling Price of goods. 
write Without leaving your present posi- 

Learn at Home tion, just during your spare time 
olving at home, a few hours a week, under the direetion of 
> City practical traffic men who are right in the business, 

ALY, you ean quickly and easily master this new work. 

m and We train you to handle the daily questions and prob- : 
st of lems you would meet in a Traffic Office. We give you a , 


the fundamental principles and post you on how to 
file claims, check freight rates, read tariffs and assist 
the heads of the business in competitive territory. 


Get ready for the new pro- 
Send for Free Book fession created by the recent 
United States Government Laws.. Qualify yourself 
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easy and congenial, where prospects are great. and 
where the pay is far above the average. Any level- 
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lege of shipping in mixed carloads, and the result would 
be to compel straight carload shipments of hay, rice 
straw, straw, grain and grain products in order to obtain 
the benefit of the carload commodity rates, or, in the 
event that consignee is unable to handle those com- 
modities in carload quantities, the higher less-than-car- 
load rates would obtain. This tariff applies between 
Memphis, Tenn., and stations on the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway in Arkansas and between certain 
other points. 


Send Nut Rate 





By order entered September 26, Investigation and Sus- 
peasion Docket No. 166, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has suspended from Oct. 1, 1912, until Jan. 29, 1913, 
item 79-A, page 6, supplement 6, to Emerson’s tariff I. C 
Cc. 10 

The item which was suspended advances carload and 
iess-than-carload rates on edible nuts from New Orleans, 
La., to St. Louis, Mo., Cincinnati, O., Cairo, Ill., Louisville, 
Ky., Chicago, Ill., and Milwaukee, Wis., and other points. 
The advances which have been suspended range from 2 
cents to 6 cents per 100 pounds on carloads; from 32 
cents to 53 cents on less-than-carload shipments in single 
sacks; and from 11 cents to 18 cents on less-than-carload 
shipments in double sacks, boxes, etc. For example, the 
present rate on carloads from New Orleans to St. Louis is 
35 cents, the proposed rate 40 cents; the present rate on 
less-than-carload shipments in single sacks 50 cents, the 
proposed rate 90 cents; the present rate on less-than-car- 
load shipments in double sacks, boxes, etc., 50 cents, the 
proposed rate 65 cents. 

The Commission also issued a supplemental order in 
i. & S. No. 164, further suspending from October 1 to Jan- 
uary 29 tariffs relating to the handling of hay at the 
Thirty-sixth Street station in New York by the West Shore. 


Walter J. Moore has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral freight agent New York Central & Hudson River 
and West Shore, with headquarters at. Grand Central 
Terminal, New York, in charge of solicitation of freight 
traffic and other matters which may be assigned to him. 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER, ASSISTANT or IN. 
DUSTRIAL REPRESENTATIVE by young man, seven 
years’ experience with one of the largest wholesale houses 
best references. Address C-30, The Traffic World, Chicago 








Well-known TRAFFIC LAWYER, with very extensiv: 
experience in all branches of railroad law, wants position 
as general attorney or commerce counsel for some carrier 


Highest references given. Address C-31, The Traffic World. 





FREIGHT TRAFFIC MAN—Forty years of age; 18 
years’ practical experience in freight traffic departments 
of large eastern railroads. At present chief of tariff de 
patment of two important lines. Thoroughly versed in 
Interstate Commerce rulings and familiar with up-to-date 
methods of rate-making and tariff compilation. Who needs 
my services? Industrial concerns or railroads please 


answer. Address A40, The Traffic Service Bureau, Chi 
cago, IIl. 


ARTHUR B. HAYES 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
COLORADO BUILDING WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Former member of jthe Department of Justice as 
‘Solicitor of Internal Revenue 


interstate Commerce Litigation 
a Specialty 
















07 Hartford Building 





Weigh ALL Your L. C. L. Freight 


With No Increase in Operating Cost, Over<the Best!Automatic Dial in the World 


We build the most durable and accurate Quick-Weighing Dial in existence. 
It is the most solidly and carefully constructed, has the most legible dial, and 
will maintain a high degree of accuracy longer than any other. 


This is because of the fact that it is a spring controlled attachment for a BEAM 
the most reliable weighing device ever invented. 


ASK US FOR PARTICULARS 


Streeter-Amet' Weighing and Recording Co. 


Makers of Automatic Weighing Devices - 


Established 1886 
CHICAGO 





Octobe 
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seven 


co Of Your Friends Read 


={| The Traftic World? 


WHY NOT FIND OUT? 





If You Are Not Too Busy and Could 
Use Some Extra Money It Will Pay 
You to Investigate Our Offer 





WRITE US TODAY 


The Traffic Service Bureau 
30 S. Market Street, Chicago 
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EXPORT BUSINESS /}|. 


Most manufacturers are waking up to the fact that this is an important subject i 
and are reaching out for such trade. A competent Forwarding Agent can be F 
of material assistance to manufacturers. 
We quote rates of Freight and Marine Insurance to all places abroad and shall 

gladly answer inquiries respecting Consular Regulations, Customs Duty, etc. 


G. W. SHELDON & CO., Chicago, New York, London, Liverpool, Paris, Havre, Boulogne-Sur-Mer 








Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, 
Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, etc. 











Huguenot Express Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 







624 West Thirty-sixth St. Prone 839 Greeley. For- 
warders, truckmen for all lines; bulk shipments from 
out of town a specialty; up-to-date facilities for storage 
and distribution. 


350-356 Seneca St. “Unsurpassed facilities’’ for stor- 
ing, handling, transferring and forwarding goods. Tele- 
phone No. 633. 











Judson Freight Forwarding Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








443 Marquette Bldg. Carload distribution to all rail- 
roads at Chicago without teams; L. C. L. shipments of 
machinery forwarded at reduced rates to all principal 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 














western and Pacific Coast points. — 
Lor 
LOUISVILLE, KY. i 
i i ECA aa LT ee ee Tee SRP A LEA 
Import and export freight contractors, transfer and t 
Midland Warehouse & Transfer Co. reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and The | 
HICAGO, 1 free warehouses. Obje 
CHIC » 44.4... oa:3 
Forty-third and Robey Sts. Belt line warehousing mat 
énd reshipping without teams. Carloads received rail or i stat 
lake and reshipped rail, L. C. L., at Chicago rates. Insur- : road 
ance rate, 29c. ; com 
bett 
: the 
f the 
The Reading Truck Co. Ashley Warehouse Co. . = 
DETROIT, MICH. 
7 ST. LOUIS, MO. j law! 
Sixth and Congress Sts. Authorized cartage agents } free 
for the Wabash and Canadian Pacific railways ‘and for Bonded and general storage. Drayage facilities. Cars é viev 
EE a Tang ly promptly handled. Custom house entries attended to. | [§ ro 
Merchandise delivered as ordered. Insurance, 18c. Track connections. { mer 
Mer 
bers 
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If you want to keep your back issues of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, let us bindthem [— : x 
for you. : G. 
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Per Year, tariff section included, 4 volumes, $5.00 HG 
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Cc 
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We pay NO Transportation Charges. ; T. 
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Washington Brought to Your Door 


That’s what our special service means to you. 


It means that we bring the vast official data on traffic 
matters to your desk. 


The files of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the only complete record of interstate freight rates 
in the world, are made as accessible to you as if they 
were in your own Office. 


Our trained investigators, men thoroughly schooled in rate 
questions, are at your command at any time you want prompt, 
| accurate information upon traffic matters. 


Your wants are our only limitations. 


The cost of this serviceP Small. You pay only for the time 


actually spent by our men in your service. 


The Traffic Service Bureau 


506-510 COLORADO BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


30 S. MARKET STREET, CHICAGO ML. 





LEADING COMMERCIAL AND TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


The National Industrial Traffic League. 
Object—The object of this league is 
to interchange ideas concerning traffic 
matters, to co-operate with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, state rail- 
road commissions and _ transportation 
companies in promoting and securing 
better understanding by the public and 
the state and national governments of 
the needs of the traffic world; to secure 
proper legislation where deemed neces- 
sary, and the modification of present 
laws where considered harmful to the 
free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to 
promote, conserve and protect the com- 
mercial and transportation interests. 
Membership—Those eligible as mem- 
bers are traffic directors, managers, 
commissioners or other officials in 
charge of traffic of industrial or com- 
mercial organizations and traffic officers 
of representative shipping concerns in 
the United States. 


Officers. 

J. M. Belleville, President, 

G. F. A., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. G. Wilson, Vice-President. 
Comm’r, Transportation Bureau of 
Commercial Club, Kansas City, Mo. 
W. D. Hurlbut, Secretary-Treasurer, 
T. M., Wisconsin Pulp & Paper Co., 
28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 





National Implement and Vehicle Assocla- 
tion. W. J. Evans, Freight Traf. Mgr., 
American Trust Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Sterling 
Manufacturers’ and Shippers’ 
Asscciation, 

In charge of traffic industries located 
at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 

 -2r, NS 50c cecccesncceod President 

pe , <P eEy Vice-President 

Ss ee Secretary-Treasurer 

, tay Wen ro eves scare Traffic Manager 


MINNESOTA, 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. H. S. Childs, Secy., Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI, 


Business Men’s League. P. W. Coyle, 
Comm’r, 614 Bank of Commerce Bidg., 
St. Louis. 





TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Freight Bureau. i 
Donelson, Pres.; G. Thomas, Vice- 
Pres.; James S. Davant, Commissioner, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


National Federation of Traffic and Trans- 
portation Clubs. J. V. Zartman, Pres.; 
Carl K. Landes, Secy. 

The Chicago Transportation Association. 
Frank T. Scanlan, Pres.; H. E. Mac- 
Niven, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of New York. E. G. 
Warfield, Pres.: C. A. Swope, Secy. 

The Spokane Transportation Club. Chas. 
W. Colby, Pres. 

The Traffic Club of Chicago. F. B. Mont- 
gomery. Pres.; Guy S. McCabe, Secy. 





The Traffic Club of Dallas, Tex. S. G. 


Reed, Pres.; G. S. Maxwell, Secy. 








The Traffic Club of Philadelphia. F. A. 
Bedford, Pres.; W. Summerfield, 
Secy. 

The Traffic Club of St. Louls. A. Hilton, 
Pres.; A. F. Versen, Secy.-Treas. 

The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh. J. T. 
Johnston, Pres.; D. L. Wells, Secy. 


The Transportation Club of Indianapolis. 
L L. Fellows, Pres.; L. BH. Stone, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of New England, Boston. 
T. E. Byrnes, Pres.; Wm. Brown, 
Secy. 

The Transportation -Club of Cincinnati. 
Cc. C. Spaulding, Pres.; W. C. Hull, Secy. 

The ‘Transportation Club of Loulsville. 
L. J. Irwin, Pres.; Fred H. Behring, 
Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Toledo. L. G. 
Macomber, Pres.; J. S. Marks, Secy. 


The Traffic Club of St. Paul. J. R. Jones, 
Pres.: A. L. Bowker, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Newark. A. Preston 


Jump, Pres.; Robert E. McHugh, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Seattle. F. W. Parker, 
Pres.; F. R. Hanlon, Secy. 
The Transportation Club of Detroit, Mich. 
L. M. White, Pres.; W. R. Hurley, Secy. 
Transportation Club of San Francisco. 
J Burgin, Pres.; Theo. H. Jacobs, 


Secy. 

The Railroad Club of Kansas City, Mo. 
James Marens, Pres.; Claude Man- 
love, Secy. 

The Transportation and Traffic Club, 
Birmingham, Ala. L. Sevier, Pres.; 
O. F. Redd, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Minneapolis. F. 8. 
Pool, Pres.; F. B. Rowley, Secy. 

Salt Lake Transportation Cilub.. D. R. 


Gray, Pres.; J. W. Ellingson, Secy. 


Traffic Club of Milwaukee. C. J. Bert- 
schy, Pres.; R. M. Thayer, Secy. 
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Digest of Decisions 


Under = Interstate Commerce Act (Jan. 1, 1908-July 1, 1912)—(a Press) 
See back cover Traffic Bulletin for June 1 and June 8 for full description.] 
MAIN TOPICS UNDER “I” TO “R” 


Import Traffic; Interstate Commerce; Interstate Commerce Commission; Land Grant Railroads; Lighterage; Long and Short Haul; Marine 
Insurance; Minimums; Narrow Gauge Railroads; Overcharges; Passenger Fares and Facilities; Peddler Car Service; Precooling ; rocedure 
fore Gomnatioston< Proportional Rates; Reasonableness of Rates; Refrigeration; Repa ration. 


Order now for first delivery. Durably bound in finest buckram. $8.00 delivered. 


LUST AND MERRIAM, Authors and Publishers, 9 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


SELLING RAPIDLY| = 
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All of the Interstate } 
Commerce acts asf 


The most complete 
compilation of 


State Public Utility : ae well pin the forms 
: trai gases prescribed for filing } 
Laws ever put into “AW : : ! 
complaints with the | 

one Volume. Commission. 








National in Scope 
‘ W onder ful in Completeness ¥ 
Digest of Laws an? 


Journal of Proceedings| 


There still remain less than a dozen leather bound 
copies and the cloth bound ones are going rapidly. 


PRICE {Teather .”.”. "10,005 DELIVERED | 
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